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THE VISION OF LEADERSH!P, THE GOAL IN 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Henry Stites Brabzey, D. D., 
Pastor Piedmont Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 


OUR HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of the early 
Jews was their disposition to trace the hand of God in their 
nalional life. They wrote their history as a record of God’s 
dealings with them. 

One of their early pioneers migrated from the region 
north of the Persian Gulf to that bordering the Mediterran- 
ean Sea, a distance about equal to that from St. Louis to 
western Kansas, and the Jewish historian said that Abraham 
was called of God to go out to a place which he was to receive 
for an inheritance. 

A vast body of slaves revolted from their Egyptian mas- 
ters under the leadership of a man who had been living the 
life of a bedouin in Arabia, and the historian said that God 
delivered them by the hand of Moses. 

The fleeing slaves found it possible to cross a narrow and 
shallow neck of the Red Sea, owing to a strong east wind 
which blew the waters out to sea, but the returning waters 
engulfed their pursuers, and. the historian said that God sent 
the east wind to give them passage and deliverance. 

When they were ruled by judges, they said that God 
chose each judge and administered justice through him. When 
they set up a kingdom, they said that God selected their king. 
When they were free and prosperous, they said that God 
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was blessing them for their obedience, and when they were 
poor and enslaved, they said God was punishing them for 
their wickedness. 

More remarkable still is the fact that there persisted 
throughout the whole of the national life of these people a 
steadfast belief that through them all the other nations of 
the world should be blessed—a belief that has had a strange 
and remarkable fulfillment. For while the manner of its 
fulfillment has been sadly disappointing, owing to their sins, 
the degree in which it has been fulfilled has gone far beyond 
their brightest expectations. 

Today we pride ourselves that we have clearer and more 
ethical conceptions of God than the early Jews had, and no 
doubt we have, but it is a national misfortune that we do not 
have an equally controlling sense of the divine presence and 
operation in our individual and national life. It is to be 
deplored that we too have not found a religious sig- 
nificance in the great events of our history. It is not because 
the providence of God has not been as manifest in our affairs 
as it was in Israel’s. It has been. 

Why should not our religious historian write like this: 
When Columbus was steering his vessels westward from Spain 
and they were pointed straight for the shores of New Eng- 
land, God sent flock after flock of land-birds and mass after 
mass of floating seaweeds to lure him to the south, so that 
he might land upon one of the Bahama Islands and thus 
save our great continent from the evils of a decadent Spanish 
civilization, and preserve it for the sturdy, God-fearing Pil- 
grims. 

Ir the seventeenth century, when England and France 
were struggling for the supremacy in the New World, and 
our continent was about to become a dependent territory of 
France, God nerved the arms and aimed the blows of a little 
band of English heroes in the forests of Canada, and saved 
us from the Bourbons and the rule of Richelieu and Loyola. 

After the war of the Revolution George Washington did 
write that way in his letter to the governors of the various 
states. We find him saying: 


When 1 contemplate the interposition of Providence, as it was 
visibly manifest in guiding us through the Revolution, I feel myself 
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oppressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense of divine munificence. 
No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore an invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the United 
States. Every step by which they have been advanced to the character 
of an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of providential agency. 


Why should not the religious historian write: A half 
century ago when the two great sections of our country went 
to war to settle the right of States to secede from the Union, 
the appeal to arms was made because seceding states wished 
to retain the institution of slavery, and the moral principle 
outweighed the constitutional guarantee. Again the God of 
righteousness and human brotherhood held the balance of 
battle in His almighty hand, and human slavery was swept 
forever from the American soil and the American Union 
saved from the wreck of war. 

I do not wish to make the impression that there was no 
recognition of the providence of God on the part of those 
who were prominent in the early history of our nation. Quite 
the contrary. Our early chapters read like religious history. 
I am concerned here to show that it should all read so. 

I wish it were possible for me to add that throughout all 
our past history there has been also a hope of service and a 
faith in our becoming a blessing to all the nations of the 
world as distinct, robust and persisting as that held by the 
early Jew. If I cannot write it honestly, I can at least say 
that I think such an idea has been developing in the womb 
of the nation, and that I hope the day has come for it to be 
born. 

SOME OF OUR ASSETS. 

Less than three centuries ago a few Pilgrims, Cavaliers 
and Huguenots were settled in widely isolated knots along the 
extreme eastern fringe of the continent. Today we occupy 
nearly four million square miles of territory, have a hundred 
million people, and count our wealth in hundreds of billions 
of dollars. We are tne leading nation on the earth in wealth 
and in many products and manufactures. 

While the Anglo-Saxon is still in a sense dominant, we 
have, as a matter of fact, a more composite nationality than 
ever existed on the earth before. The British have contrib- 
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uted their solidity, the Germans their thoroughness, the Scan- 
dinavians their hardiness, the French their science and ideal- 
ism, the Italians their artistic temperament, and the Slovaks 
their superb physiques. The coming of these representatives 
of the different races and nations has served not only to 
increase our human assets and add variety, warmth and 
color to our life, but also to bind us by a myriad ties of love 
to the ends of the earth. 

Our country is Christian in name, and far more truly so 
in fact than anything else. We have 220,000 churches with 
45,000,000 members and communicants, served by 170,000 min- 
isters; and these churches are more active in behalf of moral- 
ity, civic justice, industrial fairness, social purity and business 
honor than the churches of any other nation on earth. Roman 
Catholicism is without state support and is seen here in its 
best form. During the last ten years our population has 
increased twenty per cent. while the membership in our eight 
leading churches: Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran and Disciples of Christ, 
has increased fifty-seven per cent. 

We have 18.000,000 million pupils in our public schools. 
We have 602 colleges, universities and technological schools 
with $273.000,000 endowment, an annual expense account of 
$80,000,000, and 303.000 punils in attendance. Of these higher 
educational institutions 387 are fostered by the Church, with 
an enrollment of 137,000. 

A nation’s strength depends upon its form of will, and 
its greatness is to be measured by its ideals. America’s ideals 
have alwavs been high, though they have not always 
remained the same. They have grown and evolved. Like 
the ideals of individuals, the effort to actualize them has 
served at once to enhance them and clarify them. The ideal 
of the typical American today may be larger and more clearly 
conceived than that of his grandfather, but it has in it the 
same essential elements. The American of tomorrow will be 
able to think more clearly and purpose more highly than is 
possible for us today. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 
At least five elements enter into the American ideal. 
First: America believes in democracy. There is a growing 
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spirit of democracy in many countries, notably in England, 
but America believes in a more complete and thorough-going 
democracy than is possible where there is even the conven- 
tional recognition of an aristocracy of blood. 

Second: America believes in equality of opportunity. 
Our Declaration of Independence asserts that “all men are 
born free and equal.” Of course everyone knows that all 
men are not born with equal constitutions or equal talents. 
The meaning is that in a democracy all men shall have equal 
opportunity, that there are no hard and fast social barriers, 
no crystalized caste strata. 

America believes in the equality of opportunity for all, 
as illustrated in Abraham Lincoln rising from a log-hut child- 
hood in Kentucky where he was looked on by the negro 
slaves as “po’ white trash,” and from a rail-splitting young 
manhood to the same office, and to equal place in the hearts 
of his countrymen as that of the blue-blooded Father of his 
Country. 

Third: America believes in an aristocracy of character. 
_ At different periods in the world’s history there have been 
aristocracies of brawn, where the strongest and most valiant 
made himself king (in those days when ihe word king meant 
one who can); aristocracy of blood, where worth and merit 
were supposed to be transmitted by heredity; and, last and 
worst, the modern vulgar aristocracy of “boodle.” 

Fourth: America believes that while Church and State 
should be separate, politics should be founded on morality 
and religion. She still believes that Washington was right 
when he said, “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispens- 
able supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest proofs of the duties of 
men and of citizens.” She believes in the spirit which moved 
William Penn when he said of the founding of the City of 
Brotherly Love, “It is a holy experiment which we undertake, 
and it depends upon the citizens to accomplish it or ruin it.” 
The intensity of the scandalized feelings at the disclosure of 
corruption in Philadelphia in the last few years is evidence 
of a public conscience that is still quick and a civic ideal 
that is still high. 
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Fifth: America believes in the greatness of service. Our 
Fourth of July orators have reminded us of our greatness as 
measured by surveyor’s chains and weighed with steel-yards, 
till we have been tempted to adopt their gauge of greatness. 
We may take a pardonable pride in the extent of our terri- 
tory, our climate, national wealth, farms, crops, mines, quar- 
ries, oil wells, water-power, coal fields, forests, cattle, rail- 
roads and factories, but in our sober moments we know that 
these things do not constitute greatness. We know that at 
last a nation is made up of men, and that the same qualities 
that make a man great make a nation great also. We know 
that “even in a man’s abundance his life is not from the 
things which he possesseth.” 


The foundations upon which the American Republic was 
established: liberty of conscience, democracy, equality of 
opportunity, aristocracy of character, politics based on reli- 
gion, and the greatness of service, are broader, more ideal 
and more enduring than any other nation in the world has 
ever tried. If we add to this the fact that the American 
people have the cleanest-cut determination of any people on 
earth, and that they are remarkably quick to respond to 
ideals, we feel justified in prophesying a career of large use- 
fulness. 

When we consider our national ideals and the institu- 
tions we have established in working them out, we are 
impressed with the resemblance to the ideal of a divine repub- 
lic which was in the mind of Jesus. He undertook a work 
which meant to bring about a perfect democracy, a brother- 
hood which derived its relationships from the common rela- 
tionship of all to the Divine Father. He laid stress upon the 
individual character, saying that happiness and greatness 
depended upon teachableness, purity of heart, ambition to 
bless, and willingness to suffer for righteousness’ sake. Amer- 
ica also lays stress upon individual character. That is the 
meaning of all our vast system of schools, from the kinder- 
gartens and the public schools, to the universities supported 
by the various states and churches. We want what is in our 
children to have a chance to effloresce. That is the meaning 
of the separation of Church and State. We had rather take 
the risk of multiplying sects and encouraging religious cranks 
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than to dwarf individuality by running all our people into 
the common mold of an established church. 

Jesus said that the highest ambition of the citizens of 
the Divine Republic should be the desire to serve, and that 
those who were to be accounted greatest would be the greatest 
servants. We have been approaching more and more nearly 
to his mind, till today, when we look at the names, in our 
national Hall of Fame, of those selected as the greatest men 
and women America ever produced, we find that nearly all 
of them have been chosen because of their helpfulness to 
their fellows. It is coming to be the honor-roll of servants. 

Jesus taught that one should not fight for his own rights, 
but should not hesitate to champion the cause of his oppressed 
brethren. We have settled any number of difficulties and 
have submitted to what was regarded by many of our people 
as personal affronts, but our only war of recent times was 
that one in which we chastised Spain for her cruelty and 
inhumanity to the little Island of Cuba, and our sons went 
into that war with the true spirit of crusaders. 

With our Monroe Doctrine we have for a hundred years 
thrown our protecting arms around our twin continent and 
have saved the countries in South America from the exploita- 
tion and pillage that Africa and Persia are now suffering at 
the hands of the European powers. 


THE ALTERNATIVES. 


It is for us to recognize the fact that no nation ever rose 
so high that it could not fall. We should read again the 
melancholy story of those nations that once ruled, but that 
abandoned their worthy ideals and went down to ruin, and 
should recall that we have like forces of destruction at work 
in our own. 

We must remember that no nation has long prospered, 
or can long prosper, whose industry rests on injustice, whose 
commerce is dishonest, whose society is frivolous, luxurious 
and heartless, whose marriage bonds are easily dissolved, 
or whose traffic is in the bodies of men and women. 

We must remember that while we have no king or czar 
we may have a more heartless and ruthless tyrant in the 
licensed mob,—the majority—that parades under the banner 
of liberty. We must not confuse liberty with license; with 
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the “violent silencing of the wise and reasonable” by the 
shouts of the dupes of socialists and anarchists. 

We should remember that great law of Jesus, that the 
selfish effort to save oneself results in losing oneself, but the 
unselfish effort to save others results in saving others and 
oneself with them; and that other law, that the use of one’s 
equipment, talent, capacity, increases the talent and multi- 
plies the opportunity, but the failure to use it results in the 
loss of the gift and the everlasting dishonor of its possessor. 
These truths apply to nations as well as to indiviuals; Indeed 
the latter truth was spoken primarily to the Jewish nation. 
Wealth and science had been given to Egypt; the commerce 
of the seas to Phoenicia; philosophy, literature and art to 
Greece; justice and dominion to Rome; and morality and 
religion to the Jews. All the other nations had traded with 
their gifts. Egypt had given her science to the world; Phoe- 
nicia had taught the other nations to build ships and navigate 
the seas; Greece had given her philosophy and language to 
all the other nations; Rome had sent her laws to the ends of 
the earth. But the Jews had wrapped their precious gift in 
the napkin of national exclusiveness, had failed to pass their 
gift on to others, had refused to see either opportunity or 
responsibility, and the time was at hand when the talent 
should be taken from them and given to those nations that 
would use it. And so it has come about that those nations 
who were looked upon as Gentile dogs, have taken what the 
Jew would not use and are employing it in the regeneration 
of all mankind, while the Jewish nation—the napkin in which 
the gift was wrapped—was torn to tatters by Titus. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Will America take the lesson to heart? Will we see that 
we are here for service? Will we regard all our advantages 
of wealth, institutions, churches, colleges, universities, world- 
wide friendships, freedom from enemies, commerce reaching 
to the ends of the earth, as so much equipment from the 
Eternal God for service? Will we find in the millions of 
the poor and oppressed who come to our shores an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for the manifestation of brotherly-kind- 
ness and Christian love? Will we conduct our industries so 
fairly and justly, put our conscience and honor so thoroughly 
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into the products of our hands and mills, and transact our 
business on such terms of honesty and courtesy that every mer- 
chant ship will be a missionary ship, and every manufactured 
article shall speak to its user of the gospel of work? 

We are being singled out among the nations of the world 
today as the most conspicuous friend of peace and as the 
“pioneer of that view that peace is the normal condition of 
mankind.” In one year alone we concluded arbitration treat- 
ies with twenty-four governments, and during the period from 
1903 to 1910 we made one hundred and three. The eyes of all 
men turn to us to lead them in banishing war. Will we 
appreciate our opportunity to “remove unreasoning anger 
from the councils of the nations?” As a nation will we say, 
as an honorable man would say: “If I have wronged anyone I 
will hasten to apologize and repair the injury; if anyone has 
wronged me I will follow the law of Christ in seeking to set 
him right, and, as far as in me lies, I will merit the blessing 
in store for the peacemakers?” 

No other nation has ever had such an opportunity for 
service as the United States of America. No other nation 
ever had such a splendid chance to give the world a demon- 
stration of a Republic of God. Shall we fail? Shall we go 
the way of those nations that, having seen the gleam, refused 
to follow, and, turning, walked the way of gathering gloom 
to darkness and the grave? Shall all the plans and purposes, 
and hopes and prayers, and services and sacrifices of all the 
statesmen, saints and heroes be in vain? Shail the God of 
the nations sift the dust of all the races to get material fine 
enough to make our people; set us in the forefront of the files 
of time; lead us to the mount of vision and opportunity and 
point the way to righteousness and service, honor and leader- 
ship, and then shall we not go? 

Shall we not rather say: “If America is God’s last effort 
in behalf of the human race,” by His help it shall not fail? 
In her place among the nations of the earth she shall stand 
in righteousness, freedom, fraternity and peace as one who 
serveth; and wherever in all the world her flag is unfurled 
it shall speak to eager eyes like a beacon of hope? 











THE WORLD OF TOIL AS A FIELD 
OF RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D. D., 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and of its Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, New York. 


An attempt to analyze the world order of today resolves 
that order into three constituent institutions or movements: 
the State, the body politic, the all-inclusive institution of the 
social life of mankind; Democracy, the constant, irresistible 
rise of the people out of obscurity and oppression into equal- 
ity and authority; and Christianity, not ecclesiastically con- 
stituted, but as the Holy Spirit, of which Jesus of Nazareth 
was the personal embodiment. 

The idea of the State, inclusive of all human interests 
in one universal form; Democracy, the order towards which 
the State is moving steadily; Christianity, the power, the 
leaven, the dynamic of democracy; the relation between 
these three phenomena is vital, substantial and essential, and 
the order of our human progress must come by the three 
related processes: the State will become the ultimate form 
of human life; Democracy, the ultimate form of the State; 
Christianity, the ultimate form of Democracy. Thus I would 
state what we call the social problem, in its relation to the 
Gospel and the Church. 

We discover two elements in our social movements: 
First, the background of ultimate purpose, intent and ideal; 
second, the foreground of immediate means and methods. 
The first duty of the religious leader is to understand their 
spirit, in order that he may guide them towards their true 
ideals. 

The Church has the three-fold vocation of conscience, 
interpreter and guide. She is to determine what the motive 
of these movements must be, and to impose that conscience 
on them; to interpret, with ethical lucidity, their inner and 
ultimate meaning, and with powerful hand, and mind, and 
heart, to guide them towards their spiritual ends. 
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The Church should be the conscience, the interpreter, the 
guide of our Democracy. It is reported that one of our lead- 
ing jurists has just said that the intent of our Constitution is, 
not to develop, but to restrain Democracy. The intent of 
the Christian Church is thus somewhat different, provided the 
learned jurist has stated the whole of his truth. 

The Church today is growingly inspired by three im- 
pulses: First, the impulse of Democracy itself; second, the 
deepening of human sympathy; and third, the instinct of self- 
preservation. The progress of the Church is grievously 
retarded by the havoc of the present social and industrial 
order, and she must herself create the new environment which 
is a paramount necessity for the perpetuation of her life. 
And yet, if she had not just that task, she could not live. 

On every hand men are yielding to the sweet temptation 
to place the Church upon the rack, and sometimes with 
playful sarcasm and hilarious impertinence, to apply to her 
“the third degree.” 

It is asserted that her new and hitherto neglected task 
is social service. Yet it is not new. The Church has always 
been either indirectly or directly the leader, the inspirer, the 
supporter of philanthropy, charity and social uplift, and she 
stands without the suggestion of a peer. And what is more, 
the Church and Gospel have been the arch creators of our 
social unrest, as the Gospel has given to mankind this vision 
of higher, larger, freer, nobler life. 

How then has she failed? She has failed to adjust her- 
self to a new environment, which came upon her unawares, 
just as all institutions have failed thus far to meet it. The 
State has failed; Society has failed; political economists have 
failed to a most pitiful degree. All are discovering that in 
our attempts to express our human sympathy, we have been 
dealing only with effects and neglecting resident forces. We 
are now getting back to the causes of things, and without, it 
is to be hoped, neglecting regeneration and redemption, we 
are seeking to apply prevention. And, just as the Church 
has ever been the great physician in repairing social damage, 
so now she is to become the restorer of the social order, if it 
is to be restored. 

The Church’s self-respect will no longer permit her to be 
represented in the slightest degree by the individual at the 
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banquet, who, listening to the impassioned utterance of the 
orator of the occasion, depicting the sufferings, the hardships, 
the unselfishness, the sacrifice of the working-man, arose at 
its close, spoke of the stirring of his deep emotion, said that 
something must be done, and proposed to the assemblage, 
“Three cheers for the working-man,” to be followed by a 
liberal collection. 

When the Christian Church attempts thus to get back 
of social wrong to social wrongs, she finds herself, at every 
point, face to face with modern industry. Is it the saloon? 
The problem is inextricably intertwined with industry. Is 
it social vice? Her commissions trace it, more or less directly, 
back to the conditions of the environment of toil. Is it the 
welfare of the child? She is facing the wan and pallid coun- 
tenance of child labor. Is it the conservation of a sweet wife- 
hood and a happy motherhood within the home? Is it that 
of guiding and uplifting those who come to our doors from 
the nations of the world and the islands of the sea? She 
finds herself involved at every point in the industrial order. 

Nay, it comes closer home. One of her sacred tasks has 
been the preservation of the Christian Sabbath. Here she is 
face to face with the ever-increasing “continuous” industries. 
The churches and the pastors in the industrial community 
investigated by the Federal Council of Churches, with from 
twenty-eight per cent to forty-three per cent of the men work- 
ing, not only twelve hours a day and sometimes twenty-four 
continuous hours, but also seven days in every week, have 
some other questions to ask than the mere common one, 
“Why don’t the working-man go to church?” It becomes not 
only the question of getting the working-man into the church, 
but the somewhat larger one of getting the Christian gospel 
into industry, of turning from the services of the church to 
the church service to mankind. 


At the present moment, her sense is largely that of a 
confused and timid helplessness. Within the past few days, 
I met the ministers of three cities which, if certain portents 
of industrial disaster are not groundless, may all be, within 
sixty days, wiped practically out of existence; and they all 
admitted their inability and that of the Church to stay for one 
brief instant the inundation. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR SOCIAL WELFARE. 


In the rise of our Democracy, the conscience of the 
Church and what we call the public conscience are becom- 
ing one and the same, and the Church is thus assuming a 
moral responsibility for the public welfare to which, since 
the earlier days of our fathers, she has not been accustomed. 

The time has long gone by when the leader of Industry 
may say: “This is my business,” or the leader of Labor may 
assert: “This is our responsibility.” Is it the sad and hag- 
gard story from Los Angeles? It is the affair, not of Labor, 
but of the whole people. Is it, in yonder mining valley, the 
killing of eighty men by a preventable disaster; the making 
of eighty widows and 200 orphans? It is not a question of 
the ownership of mines, it is the public concern. Is it the 
utter demoralization of the city of Muscatine, or the threat- 
ened annihilation of Lawrence, or the burning to death of 
150 human bodies in the factory of New York City? These 
all become, not questions of industry, questions of labor, but 
of the whole public welfare and its conscience. 


Thus, neither Church nor public can longer be content 
as spectators at the ring-side, while two picked combatants 
fight on in an unending battle. Yet, witness the spectacle, 
at this moment, of a little group of men sitting in New York, 
who are left by the people of this nation, by the Church, to 
decide whether or not the rest of us shall die of hunger, 
cold and want. All over the world, classified groups of men 
are clumsily assuming to be the final arbiters of the world’s 
social destinies. : 

The Church has always had her creed and her confession. 
It was written in the early hour of the day at the summit of 
the Mountain of Transfiguration. Now she needs her other 
creed beside it, to be written in the later hour, with the same 
Master, down upon the plain of human life, healing men of 
their diseases. 

Nay, she has always had this second creed, but it has 
not been articulated in industrial terms, and in the adapta- 
tion of the old to human needs, we have evolved this newer 
one, by means of resident forces. The Church’s duty is to 
follow that Master, and whenever His way leaves the moun- 
tain top to cross the highways of our trade and commerce, 
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the paths of political economy, or the tracks of social read- 
justments, His followers must take every risk there is and 
follow Him. 

And when the Church finds herself upon the highway 
with the multitudes who are the causes of our social unrest, 
she must not forget that she herself has been the first cause 
and has largely created the social crisis. Is she then going 
to stand bewildered in the midst of a mighty civilization for 
which she herself is so responsible? Must she stand for the 
existent social order whatever it is, or for only so much of it 
as accords with the principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 

The wrongs of Industry which should burden her heart, 
need no recounting to play upon our sympathies. They fill 
our institutions with widows and orphans, bind heavy 
burdens upon frail womanhood, turn childhood into an abhor- 
rent drudgery, and these iron hands, with a dreadful preci- 
sion, close the doors of the higher opportunity which the 
Church herself points out to men. 

We find, ourselves, however, in ethical confusion. We 
feel the need of some new commentators and a new set of 
commentaries. A multitude of economic terms and principles 
await their translation into spiritual speech, and the call of 
the day is for spiritually-minded men of the world. 

Yet, in the midst of it all, the Church faces the question 
as to whether or not she shall defy those who still proclaim 
the sense of her irrelevancy to these human problems, and 
whether or not she shall at their behest, adapt the ethical 
principles of the Gospel to the exigencies of commerce or to 
the meagre codes of an overstrained industrial system. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREED OF THE CHURCH. 


That she does not mean to do so was indicated, when, 
at the organization of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, after the affirmation of the divine sov- 
ereignity of Jesus Christ, she proposed the Church’s Industrial 
Creed, in terms like this: 


To us it seems that the churches must stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all stations 
of life. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, 
ever to be wisely and strongly safeguarded against encroachments of 
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every kind, and for the right of workers to protection against the 
hardships resulting from the swift crisis of industrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial dis- 
sensions. 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, oc- 
cupational disease, injuries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “sweating system”. 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor 
to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the highest human life. 

For a release from employment one day in seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the products that can ultimately 


be devised. 
For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for those 
incapacitated hy injury. 


And then the Church added: 


To the toilers of America and to those who by organized effort 
are seeking to reduce the hardships and uphold the dignity of labor, 
this Council sends the greeting of human brotherhood and the pledge 
of sympathy and of help in a cause which belongs to all who follow 
Christ. 


And when she made this newer creed, she just stood by 
her Master in the Synagogue of Nazareth, took the sacred 
roll from His hand and read: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor; to preach deliverance to the captive; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised; to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” Then, turning to the people, she proclaimed: “This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

This creed should be placed side by side with the older 
creed. It is the older creed—“I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ our Lord”—simply this, trans- 
lated into common human terms. 

But is this all? Is the question the simple one of bring- 
ing the persuasions of the Gospel to bear upon what we call 
Capital and Labor? Part of it is this, but we find serious 
limitations. While the conflict is too largely brought about 
by the unequal distribution of wealth through superior ability 
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or opportunity misused for selfish purpose, this is by no 
means all. It is not simply a moral question. The elements 
of combination, competition, prices, the tariff and a multi- 
tude of economic matters enter in. Are these her questions? 
Manifestly, no. 

Therefore, the Church is obliged to appeal for the assist- 
ance of the State. Seven-day labor is not the simple moral 
question of inducing an employer to give his working people 
one day in seven. They are all bound up together. One 
cannot do this unless others in the same industry comply. 
Indeed, it cannot be done in one industry or nation unless 
other industries and peoples co-operate in the same rule. In 
other words, we have to deal not only with moral ideals, but - 
with an economic system. 


THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Here we come upon the vexed question of the relation 
between Church and State, and yet is it not clear? The 
Church is to do her work in the order of modern industry 
by bringing to bear upon it the idealism of her Gospel and 
by infusing it with the impulse of her sympathy. The busi- 
ness of the State is to bring about such economic conditions 
and environment that the idealism of the Gospel may have 
as clear and fair a field as possible. It is this that justifies 
the Church, not in entangling herself in economic machinery, 
but in turning to the State for a co-operation which will 
enable her to do her sacred task. 

The profound restlessness of the industrial workers is 
largely caused by their feeling that there are no organic 
ways through either Church or State by which they may act 
collectively with regard to the things that deeply concern and, 
indeed, determine their whole physical, moral and spiritual 
welfare? Is it so? 

Let us ask ourselves what channels are open for them by 
which they may better their conditions, or express their needs. 

Can we, for a moment, contend that the industrial work- 
ers have yet found in the Church such an opportunity for 
self-expression? The question feebly answers itself. 

That the press of the nation is more than closed to them 
is clear to any man who reads it side by side with the journals 
of labor and of social reform. 
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They have the opportunity of political action, ideally to 
an unlimited degree; practically, to a very fragmentary one. 

Through economic action, they have the mutual bargain- 
ing between employer and employed, which is, again, ideally 
their privilege, but can they really feel that their masters 
are primarily concerned with human conservation? 

Finally, are the courts of justice their last and adequate 
resort? 

In short, there has been, up to this time, no satisfactory. 
medium for such expression; the workers feel themselves to 
be economically and morally disfranchised, and that he that 
is not for them is against them. 

Therefore, perhaps, the most important measure, next to 
the affirmation of the industrial creed of the Federal Council 
of the Churches, is the recent message of the President, 
prompted by the appeal of thirty ministers and social work- 
ers, asking a Federal Commission, empowered to lay bare the 
whole problem before the eyes of the American people. 

For the situation is veiled in a mysterious darkness. If 
we could only know the real proportion or disproportion 
between dividend and wage, between selfishness and human 
sacrifice. Is it not time for the Church to say to the State in 
the name of her Master: “There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed and nothing hidden that shall not be 
made manifest?” 

Thus far, we have suggested two co-operating elements 
in the solution of the problems of Industry: the moral leader- 
ship of the nation in the Church; the economic leadership in 
the State. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH WITH CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

When, however, we get close to the particular problem, 
we find, not simply, as is generally supposed, the two elements 
commonly called Capital and Labor, but rather, four elements 
immediately concerned. We may eliminate two of them 
from the situation ideally, and earnestly wish we might do 
so actually. 

The first of these consists of those leaders of Industry, 
wanting in sympathy, whose spirit is bitter, whose selfishness 
is primary, and those with them, who, if not moved by greed, 
are blinded by economic fallacies. I mean those employers 
of Labor who, and sometimes riotously, conspire together for 
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the covert and avowed intent and purpose of crushing out 
of existence the organization of Industry, whose philosophy 
is determinism, and whose political economy is that of a 
sometimes paternalistic feudalism, which they blindly seek 
to conserve in the face of an industrial democracy, chartered 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The second element, and equally to be eliminated, are 
those leaders of Labor who are equally false to this great 
trust, for to worship the Mammon that other men possess is 
little, if any, better than to worship the Mammon that we 
possess ourselves, and Labor has her foes within. 


The one element is to be condemned equally with the 
other. Anarchy conspired and syndicalism plotted in the 
luxurious office, or the sumptuous parlor of the hotel, are no 
better, if not worse, than when conspired and directed from 
the dark room of the saloon. 


Having eliminated these two elements, we come down 
to two others: one, that element among leaders of Industry, 
of high-minded men with sympathetic hearts, who are seek- 
ing to extricate themselves and their fellows from the toils 
of a bewildered economic system; the other, those high- 
minded leaders of Labor who ought to be the co-partners and 
the colleagues of the other element, and of the Church itself. 

I speak of the leaders of Labor. Do I mean Organized 
Labor? Is it not clear to any sane man that we might as well 
insist that we would discuss religion without recognizing the 
Christian Church as to talk of treating the problems of Indus- 
try apart from the collectivism and the solidarity of Labor? 
And has not the recent sad experience in the city of Lawrence 
shown. us clearly that we may take our choice between the 
guidance of Organized Labor, with its economic machinery, 
as a conserving, constructive, evolutionary agency, mingling 
at least light with heat, serving not only to incite but aiso to 
restrain; our choice between this and the anomaly of abso- 
lutely unregulated riot, in the very cause of justice. For 
Syndicalism is here, not as a vague and idle threat, but as a 
stern reality. The alliance which our President and Senate 
could not make, has come to pass, down in the deep mines 
of Germany, America, and England. So much for the long 
sown seeds of our neglect. 
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The scene is shifting. The battle ground is within Labor 
itself, and the crisis, which is imminent, will give the Church 
the sovereign opportunity of all her history, to establish peace 
with the administering hand of justice. 

My subject is, “The World of Toil as a Field of Religious 
Leadership,” and the other three elements: the State, the high- 
minded men of Industry and the true leaders of Labor are 
today awaiting, though they know it not, even though she 
knows it not, the moral leadership of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. In the burning fiery furnace there is a fourth form, 
and it is like unto that of the Son of Man. 

But, is this her task? The only time, perhaps, when 
Jesus declared the moral determinance of human destiny, 
was in the severe and searching utterance in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew: “Inasmuch as ye did it,”—or as ye did 
it not—“to one of these, my brethren, ye did it”—or ye did 
it not—“to me.” 

I read this chapter the other evening. I had just read 
the latest word from the Bureau of Labor: of 35,000 men 
killed, of two millions injured in one year in industry. A 
large proportion, so the report said, were preventable dis- 
asters, and I said, as I read the chapter, 2,035,000 Christs! As 
I walked the streets of Lawrence, 30,000 Christs. In the fac- 
tory, the other day, with its 500 little children with less glow 
upon their cheeks than that which flashes among the machin- 
ery of which they are but a part, 500 Christs! In one industry, 
in one little town, 5,000 Christs working twelve hours a day 
and sometimes twenty-four hours, seven days every week. 

In the name, then, of the churches of the nation, may I 
take this occasion to proclaim the moral and spiritual leader- 
ship of the Church, inspiring the State, inspiring Industry, 
inspiring Labor, until every home in our land, to the last poor 
stranger that comes within our gates, becomes the abode of 
happiness and health; until the rushing wheels of industry 
no longer drown the moans, while they blight the lives, of little 
children as dear to God as your children are and mine; until 
womanhood in the home shall be a happy wifehood and a 
sweet motherhood that shall bear its own natural and suf- 
ficient burdens without the sad countenance of hunger of 
body and of soul, or, if in toil, shall have the safeguards of 
virtue and of health; until manhood, with a toil that does 
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not diminish self-respect, and with leisure to cultivate the 
finer graces of our human life, shall be the answer to our 
prayer: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth.” 

Two things the Church must gain: the one is spiritual 
authority; the other is human sympathy. And be her human 
sympathy ever so warm and passionate, if she have not her 
spiritual authority, she can do little more than raise a limp 
signal of distress with a weak and pallid hand. But if, on the 
other hand, she assume a spiritual authority without a com- 
mensurate human sympathy, she becomes what her Master 
would call, “a whited sepulchre filled with dead men’s bones.” 

Let us read that twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew again 
sometime, and if we have not been before, we shall be pro- 
foundly impressed by this strangely severe and significant 
fact, that the judgment of Jesus was there pronounced upon 
men, in every case, for the things they didn’t do. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS IN THE PRESENT AGE 


Evisau A. Haney, D. D., 
President Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


What can we do, what ought we to do, that the youth 
and even adults in our generation may be inspired and 
equipped for religious leadership? The cause of righteous- 
ness has need of ordained clergymen, but it has even greater 
need of lawyers, physicians, merchants, teachers, and citizens 
who seek the things of the Spirit. That we must have thou- 
sands of such educated, trained and efficient leaders ere reli- 
gion shall come to its own, is surely our united conviction. 

First of all, we need to realize that spiritual leaders have 
a spiritual ancestry. They are the children of faith and ideals 
and sacrifice. Only that which commands devotion can call 
forth heroic leadership, for superior minds await the call of 
some mighty interest. By a kind of prophetic instinct they 
anticipate the trend of human aspiration and outrun their 
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companions to blaze a pathway for those who follow. Herein 
is revealed a great psychological law, according to which any 
deep and vital interest will call leaders into being; and the 
more dominant the interest, the more masterful the leader- 
ship, which is certain to appear. 

This law of leadership is universal in its operation. In 
the realm of industry, where the interest of the American 
people is most intense, financial leaders have arisen whose 
achievements and order of genius are unequaled in history. 
In the field of science, which for the last half century has 
been the chief end of learning, we see a wonderful procession 
of investigators, of discoverers, and devoted students, who 
have applied their concentrated intelligence to the explora- 
tion of nature and to the service of human need. In that 
illustrious epoch of American history, when modern democ- 
racy was born and when the combined thoughts of men were 
fixed upon the establishment of free institutions, we see a 
galaxy of political leaders whose creative genius is still the 
wonder of the world. If we look back at Hebrew prophecy 
we see a nation whose deepest motive was a passion for right- 
eousness, and from whose faith there arose that mighty group 
of moral and religious spokesmen. 

Here, then, is the fundamental law which underlies the 
problem before us. Public interest is the matrix from which 
leadership is born. Therefore, if we would have religious 
leaders raised up and rightly trained for their task, we must 
deepen our interest in vital religion. And surely the religious 
life of our time carries with it no more sacred obligation than 
that those who believe in God and hope for the coming of His 
Kingdom should be the ancestors of a spiritual leadership to 
succeed them. Our first step, with Israel of old, is a return 
unto the Lord, and our cry to Him should be the voice of 
repentance, reconsecration and obedience. Only a new bap- 
tism in the meaning and spirit of the Christian faith can im- 
part that interest which shall give directon and power to the 
leadership of the future. 

We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ offers a 
supreme challenge to the highest powers of personal life. 
Then why do so many of our youth seem not to hear the 
call? Why does organized Christianity arouse no greater 
devotion? 
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If we would rightly answer such questions, I believe we 
must recognize in all frankness that the meaning and suprem- 
acy of true religion has suffered an eclipse. Our faith has 
lost to a large degree its note of reality, its glow of enthusi- 
asm: and where reality grows dim and enthusiasm flags, lead- 
ership is still-born. I believe I but speak forth the common 
and very deep convictions of our time when I say that on the 
side of its organization, Christianity is sicklied o’er wth the 
pale cast of ecclesiasticism; and on its personal side it has 
been depotentiated by the love of ease and of much gain. 
Somehow the Church has become petty, ritualistic, divisive; 
it seems more given to its own traditions and to ecclesiastical 
good form than to doing the works of righteousness. We can- 
not escape the feeling today, for it is growing upon us with 
every sunrise, that the Church has drawn attention away 
from the Kingdom of God and has sought to make men serv- 
ants of itself. 

On the other hand, personal devotion has grown bloodless 
and has tried to do what the Great Master has said His disci- 
ples could never do, to serve God and their own comfort. 
Thus it has come about that we have not attained to the unity 
of the faith and we have lost that boldness of the spirit and 
that creative imagination which dwelt in those who first 
saw the vision. Thus also we have concealed the deep mean- 
ing, the grand proportions, the transforming touch with 
reality, and the constructive program, of the Kingdom of 
God. And hence the full appeal of the religion of Christ is 
not reaching men. 

If now we would bring leaders into the service of Christ, 
we must rediscover the Kingdom of God; we must see Jesus 
and look unto Him until our lives shall share His purpose and 
be filled with His passion. Until that time comes, when we 
Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, think 
more of the Kingdom than we think of ecclesiastical exclusive- 
ness, and are willing, like the Forerunner of old, that our 
ecclesiasticism should decrease if only the Kingdom may in- 
crease, we shall look in vain for religious leadership of the 
first order. 

Whose heart is not gladdened by the signs on every hand 
today that just this change is coming? Our enthusiasm for 
division, for sectarian organization, and for numbers, has 
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almost spent itself. When the tide is out, our view is marred 
by sullen flats and moss-grown rocks, with here and there 
small bodies of water cut off from the retreating flood, but 
when the tide is in, all these obtrusions are hidden from view. 
Even so we believe that the tide of faith and love shall at 
length sweep in and shall overilow our ecclesiastical pools 
and bounds with the fullness of the life of God. 

It must be so, for so unitary, so universal and constructive 
an ideal as the Kingdom of God cannot be local and divisive. 
Intelligent Christian men of every communion are longing 
for the coming of the Kingdom and are weary of waste, of 
separation, and of unworthy strife. They realize that the 
task of Christianizing human society is vastly too big for any 
one ecclesiastical body. By some means, without disloyalty 
to any essential conviction, we must find our way to a fellow- 
ship of mutual respect and love, and to such co-operation as 
shall array all the forces of righteousness against the forces 
of sin and error. 

As this conception comes to prevail, religion will not fail 
of strongest leadership. For nothing is deeper in human life 
than readiness to live and to die for some worthy end. The 
heart of every man, and especially the heart of youth, 
yearns for the quest of some Holy Grail that shall lead him 
forth to sacrifice and to conquest. Nothing can equal the 
summoning power of the Kingdom of God. No glory shines 
brighter than that of service for Christ, both in the beauty of 
its dedication and in its final efficiency. Once let men see 
and understand the true meaning of the call of God, and 
courageous souls will swear allegiance to Him forever. 

Our immediate responsibility lies along the line of helping 
toward this renascence of a larger, more vital, faith. We our- 
selves must be better Christians. Wherever we may belong 
as churchmen, our first task is to be the representatives of 
the Kingdom of God. We must hold steadily before ourselves 
that which is central and vital in Christian faith. And we our- 
selves must be filled with single-hearted devotion. All unchar- 
ity, pride and selfishness can only put far from us that day 
of Christ when He shall reign and when His call shall fill 
men with a burning zeal. Personal devotion, loyalty to truth, 
service to a spiritual kingdom, is the dominant motive of the 
Christian life, and it can never come home with power to our 
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fellow men until it is first fulfilled in our own hearts. Mean- 
while, the noblest leadership awaits the coming of a more 
vital faith and of a larger conception of our high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

If this is the ancestry of the religious leader, we may say 
with equal emphasis that he needs training in religious activ- 
ity, and here, too, we must look to the Church. The Church, 
as we have seen, must have a large part in cherishing that 
spiritual life in which the leader shall be nurtured. I can 
see no possible substitute for her ministry. Imperfect as the 
Church is, and no apologist can ignore her weakness, she is 
yet the best means the world has ever known for the propa- 
gation of the life of the spirit, and she is capable of infinite 
improvement. But upon the Church must rest additional 
responsibility of training men in the art of service. 

It is a vital matter in discipleship that Christian men 
shall be taught to function in all the relations of society. It 
cannot be sufficient for them to participate in formal wor- 
ship, to sing songs, recite creeds, partake of holy communion, 
give of their possessions to the Church, pledge themselves 
to the support of her worship, doctrine and ordinances. All 
these things are helpful, but clearly they are means to an 
end. And if the Christian life stops here without consciously 
seeking further fulfillment, it fails of the vision and of the 
example of its Master. The most pressing duties of the 
Christian man arise from the fact that he is a citizen, a 
factor in economic life, a member of a family, a friend, and 
a force in public opinion. It is his task therefore to have 
part in the creation of higher standards, to make the ideal 
of the Christian life more plain, and to go on his way doing 
good. 

The criticism has been made upon the Church that many 
persons who are received into its membership do not improve 
in moral earnestness and efficiency. I do not believe that, 
on the whole, this indictment can stand, for most of the ser- 
vants of humanity have also been members of the Church, 
though we perhaps could not say that most of the members 
of the Church are also servants of humanity. We must ad- 
mit that certain manifestations of the religious life have 
shown an incredible capacity for moral blindness and ineffi- 
ciency. It was not only true in the time of our Lord, but it is 
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true in our time as well, that many are punctilious about 
church duties and forget the weightier matters of justice, 
mercy and faith. It is not enough that the religious life 
should be swept, garnished, and empty; it must be filled with 
meaning, empowered by a mighty purpose and consumed 
in the advancement of a heavenly kingdom. 

This must be the practical teaching of the Church until 
the principles of the judgment laid down in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew shall be incorporated in our citizenship, 
and the spirit of the good Samaritan becomes the motive of 
every neighbor. The disciple, like his Master, is not in the 
world to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for others. This mission is as sacred as pub- 
lic worship; it represents the will of God as truly as holy com- 
munion; it is as divine as holy orders; and the Church must 
teach this duty of service until it becomes a part of the con- 
scious life of every believer. 

Her work is not along the line of civic reform, public 
charities, or general education, save in cases where no other 
agency can be found to do this work, and even then, her 
best service will consist in calling forth some organization 
peculiarly fitted to this task. Her distinct mission is to set 
forth the person of Christ, the hope of His kingdom, and to 
inspire men with a passion for service. They shall come to 
her for ideals, for vision, and they shall go forth to accom- 
plish that good in other lives and in society which will make 
for the coming of the Kingdom. This is the training our 
future leaders must receive from their spiritual alma mater, 
the Christian Church. 

One other phase of responsibility in this matter claims 
our serious attention. If religious leaders are to be fitted for 
their task, they must be led into the knowledge and appreci- 
ation of sacred scripture and they must become acquainted 
to some extent with the history of Christianity. Without this 
training they will be found wanting in intelligence, discrim- 
ination, and grasp upon what is fundamental. And that in- 
stitution whose chief function it is to accomplish this work 
is the denominational college, now rapidly changing into the 
Christian college. Such an institution faces a constituency 
more or less homogeneous, and it is surrounded by an atmos- 
phere sensitive to spiritual values, and is therefore unembar- 
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rassed in laying a positive emphasis upon Bible study and 
Chrstian history. 

Here, we believe, is found the chief raison d’etre of the 
Christian college. There was a time when educational facili- 
ties were most limited, and it was the glory of the Church 
to become a pioneer by founding institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and offering the benefit of general education to all the 
people. In the course of time, «magnificent state schools 
have grown up and today they are the commanding influence 
in American education. If we are to judge by the recent 
growth of high schools and state universities, the future 
which lies before them is unbounded. In this changed situa- 
tion one field remains to the Christian college. It is in a 
position to give religion the place it should have in a liberal 
education, until such time as we shall all become Christian 
enough to place a united emphasis on religion in our state 
institutions. 

The peculiar responsibility of the Christian college 
therefore is not along the line of introducing technical 
courses and professional work in realms where, by the very 
limitation of means, it will never be able to cope with the 
state, but rather along the line of giving the Bible and Chris- 
tian history such a place in teaching as shall send men forth 
equipped to be the religious leaders of their time. There 
may be no slighting of the work of intellectual training; on 
that point we are all agreed. And, if learning is to meet the 
full needs and capacities of the human spirit, we must at 
last come to agreement in the other position also, that in our 
higher education there may be no neglect of the religious 
nature, and of that moral and spiritual power which under- 
lies our civilization, the religion of Christ. 

America is now standing face to face with a crisis which 
to men of insight can only be met successfully by a deepen- 
ing of moral conviction and of religious faith. Shall our 
enormous wealth be a good or an evil? Can we as a people 
deliver ourselves from greed, from the love of comfort and 
of pleasure? Shall we come at last to brotherhood, or shall 
Democracy give way before kings of finance and be swal- 
lowed up by economic slavery? In the stress and strain 
through which we are now passing, where old standards no 
longer avail, and where there is need of a new spirit with 
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changed methods and laws, shall we have the sanity, the 
patience and the regard for human worth, to guide us unto 
higher levels and to larger co-operation? These questions 
go to the very foundations of our national life, and upon 
their solution will depend our country’s future. Who does 
not realize that morality and religion are all but a civic duty, 
so vital are they to the interest of our civilization? Surely 
here is a need which cannot be ignored except at the peril 
of society and of the State. 

And the Christian college which once led in giving the 
people higher education, is now called upon to lead in giving 
the world a complete education—an education which shall 
exalt the Bible as our religious classic, Christian truth as the 
cornerstone of philosophy, Jesus Christ as the supreme per- 
sonality of history, and the Kingdom of God as the ultimate 
goal of social reformation. Whatever else the Christian col- 
lege may do or may fail to do, it must minister in a special 
way to the spiritual needs of human life. If it can fulfill 
this mission by offering courses in general education, well 
and good. And if it has not the means of giving both general 
culture and Christian instruction, then in loyalty to its chief 
mission, it must so relate itself to the educational forces of 
the time as to do the work which most needs to be done and 
leave unto other agencies that part of a liberal education 
which they can best supply. 

Our responsibility then in regard to the training of 
religious leaders is three-fold. We must be so filled with 
the truth and spirit of Jesus Christ that by personal life and 
ecclesiastical organization we shall reveal the vision of his 
Kingdom. Our churches must serve as training schools for 
religious service wherein men shall catch the spirit of the 
Master and go about doing his ;work. And our schools, 
especially our Christian colleges, must put spiritual reality 
in right relation to general culture. As we seek to meet this 
obligation we may confidently believe that the Eternal Spirit 
which ever broods over the heart of man, will call the noblest 
and strongest of our youth into spiritual leadership and 
power. 
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The scope and purpose of this paper will be made more 
clear by the statement that it deals with courses having as 
their intent the training of religious workers, rather than 
with courses having as their main purpose the development 
of the religious knowledge and experience of the student him- 
self. That is to say, the phrase, Religious Education, is here 
used in the sense of Religious Pedagogy. It has seemed well, 
however, to retain the words, Religious Education, for the 
reason that thorough and comprehensive training of religious 
leaders demands much more than is suggested in the word 
pedagogy. Without going into detail, it may be pointed out 
that, in addition to courses in pedagogy and the related sub- 
jects of psychology and the history of education, adequate 
training of experis in the field of religious leadership re- 
quires instruction in Bible history and literature, and in 
methods of Bible school organization and administration, to- 
gether with the general culture courses of the usual college 
curriculum. 

Another limit is placed upon the field of this inquiry by 
the fact that a commission of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, headed by Prof. Starbuck, of the State University 
of lowa, is engaged in the careful study of existing courses 
in religious education in colleges and universities. To that 
report attention is directed for a statement of existing con- 
ditions in this field. 

A third point should also be kept clearly in mind. In 
this discussion we are dealing with college courses, not with 
seminary courses or courses in special Bible institutes or 
schools of religious pedagogy. That there is a great and 
proper work here for the theological seminaries is being rec- 
ognized both within and without these institutions. Indeed 
one of the most perplexing problems connected with the 
whole question of trained religious workers, whether pas- 
tor’s assistants, directors of religious education, or by what- 
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ever other name called, is in the fact that many such pas- 
tor’s assistants, in the course of a few years, themselves enter 
the regular ministerial work, accepting pastorates of their 
own. This fact signifies to many minds that the preparation 
for such workers should be largely along the lines of the 
usual theological seminary course. There is a great field 
here for the seminaries, and one as yet very little occupied 
or even recognized. 

Beyond all question, a considerable number of workers 
and leaders in expert religious education will come from 
the seminaries, and if they pass sooner or later into the 
regular pastorate, they will be none the less trained leaders 
than before. Indeed the time is coming, and coming rap- 
idly, when every seminary course will provide for such train- 
ing and when every seminary graduate will, as a matter of 
course, be, to some degree at least, equipped for leadership 
and direction in the educational work of his own church. 
For this reason Professor Fiske of Oberlin Seminary urges 
that the training of such workers be in connection with the 
regular theological seminaries, in order that men may not 
go from the assistant pastorate to the independent ministry 
without regular and adequate preparation. 

That there is a proper field for distinctive schools of 
religious pedagogy is readily and heartily admitted. Indeed, 
the ideal preparation for experts in religious education is 
in a seminary with appropriate special courses or in a school 
of religious pedagogy, after a full college course. This does 
not alter the fact, for which this paper will contend, that 
there is a place for college courses in religious education, 
on the one hand, as preparatory to the later more extensive 
and more professional training of the seminary, and, on the 
other hand, for that larger number who, without seminary 
training, must do either professional or voluntary work as 
religious leaders. 

Now, while this paper has frankly in mind the possibil- 
ity of the training by our colleges of young men and young 
women who shall go into the work of our churches as assist- 
ants, Sunday school workers, visitors, etc..—exactly as others 
now go into the public schools or into settlement work,— 
there is another even larger and more important service 
which the colleges are now rendering, and may render in 
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still larger degree. This is the provision in curriculum, in 
personnel of faculty, and in substance and spirit of instruction, 
of that equipment in knowledge of the Bible, of religious 
pedagogy, and of modern methods of church and Sunday 
school work which will send college graduates back to the 
Church trained and inspired for genuine and effective relig- 
ious leadership. 

A part of the criticism for the failure of college-trained 
young men and young women to find more largely their 
place in the life and work of the Church must be laid at the 
door of the Church, but a part may also be justly laid at the 
door of the college. The college must prepare for life and 
service; and because so important an element in life and so 
noble and ever present an opportunity for service is pre- 
sented by religion and religious leadership, the college will 
sadly fail in one of its greatest missions if it ignores or denies 
its obligation and its privilege here. 

By far the greater part of the teaching in the Sunday 
school and the directing of mission study classes, etc., is 
done and must continue to be done by volunteer workers. 
If these workers are cultured and refined, so much the better. 
If they are college trained, better still. If, in connection 
with their college courses, they have had special training 
for this important work, best of all. 

For the purposes just outlined, the courses needed are 
not so many or so special as to require any modification of 
the standard college curriculum. The courses are such as 
should of right be found in any true college, and certainly 
in every college founded and sustained (as most are) by the 
faith and sacrifice of Christian men. These courses, too, are 
of true cultural value, and should be provided for the stud- 
ent’s own sake, entirely apart from the thought of prepara- 
tion for the service he may later render. 

Nor is it either necessary, or in any real sense desirable, 
to organize a complete course definitely and specifically 
designated for the preparation of professional religious 
workers. The college is not a professional school. The first 
and the last test of its curriculum must be the test of educa- 
tional worth, of cultural value. But, first of all, the very at- 
mosphere of the college, its aims and purposes, its emphasis 
upon service and its avowed preparation for the serviceable 
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life, provide the most essential and indispensable elements 
for the training of religious leaders. And, again, many ex- 
isting courses, particularly those in Biblical history and lit- 
erature, and in psychology and education, are most admira- 
bly adapted for the more definite preparation for expert 
leadership in the educational aspect of modern church work. 

Under the group system in operation in many colleges, 
or under the still more widely elective courses in the larger 
universities, opportunity is already offered for the arrange- 
ment of courses reasonably well adapted to the purpose in 
mind. 

Three things are strongly urged. First, that in every 
college there should be offered not less than two years in 
Bible study. Second, there should also be a Department of 
Education, either combined with the Department or Chair 
of Psychology, or as a distinct division of the college curri- 
culum. All the courses in such departments are worthy of 
full college rank and possess disciplinary and cultural value 
second to no subject of the curriculum. In addition, such 
courses are of great value to the student whose religious 
work will be non-professional, as well as to the student who 
enrolls in these courses to secure. equipment and training 
for expert and official position as a paid church worker. 
Third, the college may well recognize this field of work as 
one offering large opportunities of service to young men and 
young women, and permit or even urge the selection of elec- 
tives and the foundation of groups which shall lead to prep- 
aration for such service. 

The college offers courses in biology, in anatomy, in 
chemistry, leading toward the study of medicine, and does 
it without in any sense becoming a medical college. It offers 
courses in mathematics and physics, leading toward prepar- 
ation for civil or electrical engineering, and does it without 
becoming a school of technology. So, also, it may offer 
courses affording preparation for leadership in religious edu- 
cation without becoming either a divinity school or a normal 
college. A college is never so truly a college as when it 
gives its students and graduates a broad, liberal culture and 
at the same time sets them forward on the way to useful 
and successful service in some worthy and definite field of 
endeavor. 
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A new profession is developing; that of leadership in 
religious education. The need for it is great. The churches 
of the land are already recognizing the need. Many churches 
are vainly seeking for competent workers. Where such 
workers can be found, the churches are willing and glad to 
make their field of labor one of definite responsibility, and of 
official professional recognition. The preparation of such 
leaders may perhaps ultimately be found to be somewhat 
distinctly the province of special schools of religious pedagogy 
or of the theological seminaries. Even if so, the college 
preparation should contribute directly to this professional 
equipment. 

We shall do well in closing this discussion to return for 
a moment to the volunteer worker. Religion has always 
been and must ever continue to be greatly indebted to the 
men and women whose work is wholly unpaid, a free and 
willing offering of time and talent. Here is the field where, 
after all, coilege courses in religious education will have 
their greatest and most lasting accomplishment. For every 
young man or woman who will become a pastor’s assistant 
or a Bible schcol director there will be scores who will share 
in the work of their respective churches and communities 
without money and without price. These are the men and 
women whom the college should seud back, not less inter- 
ested and less effective than before, but with broader under- 
standing, better equipment, and holier purpose. 

















THE NEGRO MINISTER AND COUNTRY LIFE 


G. Lake Imes, M. A., 
Tuskegee Institute. 


According to the last census, there are 9,800,000 Negroes in 
the United States. Of this number about eighty per cent, or 
7,800,000, live in the country. It will be seen at once that the 
Negro problem, viewed as a problem of racial development, 
is for the most part a rural problem. But when we come to 
examine the forces at work for the elevation of the Negro, we 
will discover that this phase of it is at present receiving com- 
paratively little attention and is least affected in the way of 
progress. Schools, churches, business enterprises, for the most 
part have the urban Negro and urban conditions as their 
objective; the country is depended upon to provide the recruits 
for this social conflict, but it receives little or none of the 
spoils of war. Its boys swell the army of tradesmen, artisans 
and, professional men who crowd our cities; its girls enter the 
competition and become their companions or victims in the 
strife. Only recently have we come to think that any of these 
of right should be restored to their native heath; and then 
only that they might provide sinews in the form of produce 
for those who fight the unequal battle of the cities. 

It is possible to go a step further. And that is, to take 
the sons of the farm, give them the best that we have in store 
for them, and return them to the country, there to increase 
its comforts, expand its interests and deepen its joys in all 
that makes life sweet and wholesome anywhere. 

In this program, the first thing to investigate is the task 
that would confront such a worker. What is the work of 
Negro development in the country? We find four probiems 
constantly confronting the man who lives in the country: 
First, how to make a living; second, how to get an education; 
third, how to find recreation and diversion; fourth, how to 
increase the usefulness of the country church. Technically 
they are called the economic, the educational, the social and 
religious phases of the problem of country life. 

Nothing is more insistent or immediate than making a 
a living. Now this is not the problem of getting something 
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to eat. This latter does not trouble the country Negro in the 
least. His brother in the city has that to face. It is probable 
that no rural peasant class in all the world gets more to eat 
than the American Negro who lives in the country. His white 
landlord sees to that. But when it comes to wholesome food, 
proper clothing, and a clean, comfortable home, he has yet 
to make the first step of progress. Today he gets all or nearly 
all that he has direct from his landlord, and he pays dearly 
for the privilege. The same labor wisely directed would 
enable him to produce his own food, purchase his own home, 
and give him better clothing at less cost, all with a larger 
measure of well-being and comfort than he has ever known 
before. In this respect a large pecentage of the rural Negro 
population is but little removed, if any at all, from the con- 
ditions of slavery. To teach the simpler lessons of economic 
efficiency is beyond all question the most pressing need in the 
process of the uplift of the Negro. 

As to education, little fault is to be found with the Negro. 
So long was the prize just beyond his grasp, that he had 
abundant time to place a proper valuation on it. And now 
he cannot get enough. If any fault attaches anywhere, it is 
to his friends. He took just what they gave him, and when 
they supplied him with a new brand he took that just as 
eagerly. In this line the problem is to give him what he 
needs. j 
Some have thought that the problem of Negro education 
was to decide, “What ought we give him?” But the rapid 
increase of Negro schools, the character of their work and 
the number of students enrolled, reveal that what the great 
majority of Negroes need is a sound and sensible training, not 
too expensive, and not too high, that will put them in touch 
with the life they must live, and enable them to win their 
way upward to independence and respect. 

The South has suffered greatly in the lack of intelligent 
labor; not skilled labor, but common labor, that knows the 
how and why of the ordinary industrial processes. In this 
respect the country districts have suffered most. It is actually 
the case that in a large part of the rural South it is not pos- 
sible at any price to secure intelligent service either in the 
home or in the field. The man therefore who will put within 
the reach of these rural sections an elementary knowledge of 
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farming industries and household arts is enriching the South 
beyond measure, and blessing both whites and blacks. 


When one begins to iook into the problems of recreation 
and diversion in country life, he faces perhaps the most 
fruitful cause of the exodus to the city. The whole career 
of the “prodigal son” and much of its significance turns on 
the fact that his father had never given his boys so much 
as a kid to make merry with their friends. The Negro solves 
his problem by a weekly trip to the city on Saturday, the 
frenzy and excitement of big meetings, and the oft-times 
questionable pleasures to be found on holidays and between 
times. When these fail, he joins the vicious carnival of the 
cities. The meaning of all this is a great economic loss in 
wasted time, the spending of much money that brings no ade- 
quate return, and worse than these, the undermining of both 
health and morals. What the farmer really seeks is variety 
and diversion. The twentieth century abounds in means to 
provide these for him almost at his own fireside, and in such 
form too as to inspire and help; but at present no phase of 
life in the country exacts so heavy a toll of the Negro’s well- 
being as the satisfaction of his social cravings. 

On the other hand, of all the factors influencing the life 
of the Negro, none has played so important a part as the 
church. This does not necessarily mean religion; for the 
church has been to the Negro vastly more than a religious 
organization, and this is especially true of the church in the 
country. There it is the one social center, whether for pic- 
nics, entertainments, or camp-meetings. There for a long time 
he got his education with the preacher as his teacher; here too 
his society would meet, and other public bodies. And it is 
still the place of assembly for general public purposes. 

Reaching, as it does, all conditions of life; in touch, as 
it is, with practically all of its activities, there is no agent so 
available or so adaptable to the purpose of rural uplift as 
the country church. Among Negroes no gulf separates it from 
any class that it would serve; no ecclesiastical traditions limit 
the range of its activities; no prejudices weaken its hold upon 
public confidence. It has always been the messenger of good 
things to the race, both before and after slavery; there is no 
need that these good offices should cease. 
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By a like process the country preacher is the best and 
most available leader in the work of improving rural condi- 
tions among Negroes. He is a familiar figure and his leader- 
ship has long ago been accepted. And when that leadership 
has been supplied with clear, definite and practical ends, his 
usefulness becomes unlimited. Introduced in this way, any 
‘movement toward rural improvement is shorn of the disad- 
vantage of novelty, and gains all the advantage to be had from 
the normal development of a familiar institution. 

Even the limitations of country life conspire to further 
the success of such a plan. In the first place, financial con- 
siderations make it impossible for the country preacher to 
devote all his time to the service of one church under ordinary 
conditions. In some cases this is met by the establishment of 
a circuit; in most cases the preacher confines his work to one 
church, and gives the greater part of his time to farming. 
In the former case, the community suffers for want of the in- 
terest and sympathy of a resident pastor. It is the latter case 
that presents the real opportunity of the country preacher. 
Given a knowledge of practical farming, his income, in spite 
of a small salary, will be limited only by his own industry, 
while the community has the advantage of his permanent resi- 
dence and wholesome example. 

Again, the average country school for Negroes suffers in 
the matter of school-teachers. Ofttimes the local government 
makes no provision for a teacher, and where it does, the sal- 
ary is too small and the conditions too hard to secure com- 
petent service. This situation presents an opportunity for 
the preacher’s wife, or the preacher himself, as happens in 
some cases. The income is futher increased, the sphere of 
service is extended, and another bond is established between 
the worker and the community. 

In this way the worker has every agency that is needed 
by which to approach the life of the people. His farm may 
be made the scene of actual demonstration to his neighbor- 
hood, and the place for practical instruction of the boys and 
girls in the same art. In the preacher’s own home, as well 
as in the school, girls and women may be given the same kind 
of instruction in domestic arts, the farm and the home both 
serving the community as models. 
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‘For a long time the school-house has been sacred to 
books and the children. A wise social sense is beginning to 
see this building as a social center for the whole community. 
And nowhere is this idea more practicable than in the coun- 
try. The scarcity of public buildings makes it possible thus 
to unite in closer bonds all the interests of the people. Here 
children may gather for games and amusement under sym- 
pathetic direction. Adults may find this their meeting place 
for the activities of their clubs. In addition to these, it is the 
natural center for a campaign of popular education of a kind 
that combines entertainment and instruction. A country 
school-house built with these ends in view would never be 
“an idle beggar sunning.” 


With the growing usefulness of the school, some have 
feared that it will replace the church as a social agent. In 
some particulars it will. As a public edifice, traditional rever- 
ence will not permit the Church to compete with the school- 
house in the variety of purposes it may serve. Only one build- 
ing is needed for general purposes. The utility of the church is 
on the side of inspiration and organization. The preacher will 
use his pulpit to guide the aspirations of the community. At 
the same time his relation as pastor constitutes him the 
natural leader in organizing them for the promotion of public 
interests. In every line of activity he will need the active 
co-operation of the people themselves, awakening their inter- 
est by distributing the responsibility. All such activities may 
well come within the fostering care of the church and thus 
be saved from exclusiveness and degeneracy. 

Now, what has been described above, is to be found, in 
one or another of its phases, already in actual operation for 
the uplift of the rural Negro. We yet lack a method of uniting 
these agencies and providing for their general introduction. 
At present, one favored section will have a farm demonstra- 
tor, another a public school where industrial and domestic 
arts are taught. What is needed is a type of worker in whom 
are united these forms of service. The country preacher is 
the saan. 

The country preacher among Negroes is not scarce. Any- 
where from ten to twenty may be found in almost any church. 
But of all those engaged in lifting the Negro, the country 
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preacher is farthest behind. The merchant, the teacher, the 
farm demonstrator, are all sent forth with special equipment. 
The preacher has little of any kind. What he should have 
is some of the training of all of them. 


~~ Such a course of training would be a radical departure 
from traditional theological courses. It would mean the in- 
troduction of new subjects, agriculture and social service, 
and the elimination of others not necessary to mention. It 
would give actual training in general farming. It would 
provide for some knowledge of the elements of various trades 
to be used in performing the minor tasks of the farm, chiefly 
repairing and building, and in making intelligent workers of 
the boys. Social service would acquaint the preacher with the 
organization and conduct of agencies designed to improve 
rural conditions, giving him, also, a knowledge of the sources 
of further help. That part of the preacher’s training that 
might be called purely religious would have a practical rather 
than a theological aspect; that is, it would fit him to under- 
stand and teach life rather than theology, and such a life as 
country people must grapple with. Theology does not go far 
in the country. The more the preacher knows about life, the 
better for him and the community. eo: 


It would not be amiss for such a course to contain provi- 
sion for instruction in domestic arts and social service among 
women. This, in addition to whatever religious training they 
might choose, would prove helpful to young women who may 
plan to go to the country as school teachers. The prospect 
of the happy union of two such workers would be as reason- 
able and probable as the like union of those who go to the 
foreign mission fields. 


If one wonders where such a varied equipment may be 
had, he will not have far to look. The Negro is already pro- 
vided with facilities which, if one believe in such a scheme, 
would seem almost providential. The South is dotted with 
normal and industrial schools where farming, the industries 
and domestic arts are already taught. Not a few of these also 
do good work in the training of school teachers. And for the 
most part they are situated in the very heart of these condi- 
tions already described. Such institutions need only the intro- 
duction of well-planned courses in Bible study and social 
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service, to enable them to send forth a type of worker. whose 
practical usefulness would be the crowning glory of their 
work. 

It cannot be denied that the reaction of the skilled work- 
man upon social advancement is limited to such improve- 
ment as his particular trade introduces. The justification of 
such contributions to society lies chiefly in their individual 
achievement; but when an institution has sent forth a worker 
equipped as above, it is making a direct and general contribu- 
tion to the elevation of the great mass of Negroes and is 
winning for itself the largest possible measure of justification 
for its existence. 

Incidentally a plan of this character would solve one of 
the very serious problems in the education of the ministry, 
viz.: the subsidy of the student. Practically all our theological 
seminaries make a rather generous contribution to the support 
of the student. In our normal and industial schools the stu- 
dent is rendered largely self-supporting in the process of 
learning his trade. In the same way the student in training 
for the ministry in the country would reduce the cost of his 
education to the minimum by his labor in field and shop. 

It need hardly be said that to elect such a career would 
require the highest qualities in the candidate. But the fact 
that in the county where the writer lives, less than six Negro 
preachers out of seventy-five are not farmers, is the indication 
that there are many who are willing to enter such a ministry. 
The proposals above are simply that those who do elect it be 
given the best possible equipment for their work to the 
advantage of themselves and the people whom they serve. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GRADED 
SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEA 


BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, D. D. 
General Editor and Educational Secretary, Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston. 


Primarily the graded Sunday school represents an effort 
to emphasize the value of personality. It is a confession of 
faith, a recognition of the principle that the controlling factor 
in teaching is the personality of the one who is taught. All 
through education today may be traced the movement, com- 
ing to the surface at various points, but everywhere striving 
for the same thing,—namely, the disengaging of the individual 
from the mass in order that he may be studied that his pec- 
uliar needs may be discovered and that his personality, which 
for him transcends in importance every other possession, may 
be developed and enriched. Thus, both in secular and in 
religious education have come the departmental organization 
and the grading of pupils,—that is, the segregation of groups 
of individuals who are alike, the providing of a separate room 
and equipment for each grade, the movement toward smaller 
classes, the emphasis upon self-expression. 

In the field of religious education the marks of this move- 
ment were first apparent in a modified architecture, in greater 
precision of organization, in a development of specialized 
equipment, and in the production of lessons designed to sup- 
plement the material generally in use. 

~ It was inevitable however that this great movement which 
seeks the good of the individual should affect more radically 
the selection and preparation of lesson material. Those who 
have in mind primarily the situation in Sunday schools should 
not imagine for a moment that this is the only place where 
revolutions occur. Nothing could be more instructive than to 
make a careful study of the text-book material used in the 
secular schools,—perhaps for the last twenty-five years. In 
general it may be said that the material of teaching epitomizes 
the theories of education successively held. 

When the history of the development of the graded- 
Sunday-school idea is finally written it is probable that the 
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beginnings of the movement for the graded lesson will be 
traced in this country to the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, D.D., 
whose conviction and initiative entitle him to rank as the 
pioneer in this great reform. Dr. Blakeslee’s fundamental as- 
sumption was that the aim of the Sunday school should be 
to instruct the children and youth of the churches in the facts, 
the teachings and the practical truths of the Bible. He be- 
lieved that this instruction might best be accomplished by the 
use of material which should provide, first, for a comprehen- 
sive general acquaintance with the Bible as a whole, and 
should proceed afterward to the more minute and thorough 
study of its individual parts. As the person and work of 
Christ seemed to him pre-eminent, he would give this the 
greatest emphasis, and would have a system of Sunday school 
study begin with the study of the life of Christ. Then should 
come the study of the Old Testament with special reference to 
the development of the Messianic idea. He thought that these 
studies should be arranged in six series, three of them bio- 
graphical and three historical, each series being prepared for 
use in seven grades. With the use of these courses of study he 
worked out a scheme extending over the entire period of child- 
hood and youth and leading to graduation into the adult Bible 
class. As to method, Dr. Blakeslee distinguished the different 
types of treatment which are likely to appeal most strongly to 
the different ages of childhood. Thus stories, hero-tales, nar- 
ratives, biography, history and doctrine, all find their place in 
his system. 

It will be seen from the above that the interests of the in- 
dividual pupil were not yet fully comprehended. In a general 
way these were regarded so far as the method of treatment 
was concerned, and to some extent also in the selection of ma- 
terial, but the underlying principle oi these early courses was 
the conviction that the child must become familiar with the 
literature and teachings of the Bible, and upon this principle 
the lessons were worked out. 

Probably the next name to be mentioned in connection 
with the development of the graded-lesson idea is that of the 
late President W. R. Harper, the founder of the Constructive 
Bible Studies, Superintendent of the Hyde Park Baptist Sun- 
day school, and the moving spirit in the organization of the 
Religious Education Association. In general it may be said 
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that the contribution of Dr. Harper to the Sunday school 
movement consisted in the application to the Sunday school of 
the methods, the organization, the equipment, which are to be 
found in connection with the best institutions engaged in sec- 
ular education. Thus he influenced architecture, a new build- 
ing being erected for the Hyde Park school during the time of 
his superintendency. He planned the organization of the 
school with the same patient attention to details which char- 
acterized all his work of administration. He proceeded to 
work out a curriculum and to prepare the text-books for every 
part of the curriculum. The word “text-book” is here charac- 
teristic, and still almost unique as applied to material for use 
in Sunday school. In the preparation of these text-books there 
is a recognition of the varying interests of childhood, which 
interests are intended to govern the selection of material and 
the method of preparation and presentation. Here ‘are stories, 
hero-tales, biography, book-studies, history and doctrine, and 
all are characterized by accuracy of scholarship, academic 
thoroughness of method, and attractive typography, and em- 
phasize the intellectual aspect of education. 

Another name likely to be remembered in the history of 
the graded-Sunday-school idea is that of Professor George 
William Pease, whose untimely death removed a scholar of 
great promise. His book, “An Outline of a Bible School Cur- 
riculum,” has rendered a great service by bringing clearly to 
expression this thought so important in our American life, 
namely, tbe importance of the Sunday school as a factor in 
general education. On the first page of his book he quotes 
with approval President Butler’s definition of education,—“It 
must mean a gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions 
of the race. Those possessions may be variously classified, 
but they certainly are at least fivefold. The child is entitled 
to his scientific inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to his 
aesthetic inheritance, to his institutional inheritance, and to 
his religious inheritance. Without them he cannot become a 
truly educated or cultivated man,”’—and proceeds to point 
out wherein our much boasted system of public education is 
defective. “Our public-school system as at present organized, 
from the Kindergarten to the college, enables the child to 
come into gradual possession of four-fifths of his spiritual in- 
heritance; namely, his scientific inheritance, his literary in- 
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heritance, his aesthetic inheritance, and his institutional in- 
heritance; but makes no provision for securing to him his 
religious inheritance, which many consider as of equal, if not 
greater, importance. Dr. Butler says on this latter point: “The 
religious element may not be permitted to pass wholly out of 
education, unless we are to cripple it and render it hopelessly 
incomplete.” He believes that the Bible school of the future 
is to perform a distinctively educational function, and that 
therefore it must be a carefully graded school. A graded 
school in his mind involves the recognition and application of 
four principles which he states as follows: 

“1. The pupils will be carefully classified with reference 
to general mental ability, the grade a pupil has reached in the 
public school being one of the criteria for determining his 
place in the Bible school.... In such a school there will be a 
number of departments correspondng to the developmental 
periods of the pupils, each of these departments being divided 
into grades, in each of which the pupils remain one year; and 
the various grades will include a number of classes dependent 
upon the size of the school. In this way minds of the same 
general capacity, with the same general interests and needs, 
will be grouped together, and the work of the teacher from an 
educational standpoint will be made much more effective. 

“2. The lesson system will be one in which there is unity, 
but not uniformity. The matter will be carefully selected with 
reference to the mental powers, the fundamental interests, 
and the spiritual needs of the pupils in the different depart- 
ments, and the lesson work of the various grades and depart- 
ments will be so related that the lesson system, covering a 
period of seventeen years, from four to twenty-one years in- 
clusive, will be a unit, progressively revealing the character 
and works of God to the expanding soul of the child.... 

“3. The method of lesson presentation will be adapted to 
the intellectual development of the pupils. This will win and 
hold the attention of the pupils, enable them to assimilate the 
matter presented, and thus lay the foundation of an intelligent 
Christian life.... 

“4. There will be regular advancement or promotion from 
grade to grade through the various departments of the school. 
Such advancement will not only be an incentive to do satis- 
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factory work in order to obtain the certificate indicating work 
done, but will bring the pupils from time to time under the 
inspiring influence of new teachers, who have become efficient 
by confining their study and work to that department for 
which their natural tastes and abilities seem to fit them.” 

The service of Professor Pease therefore lies mainly in the 
fact that he has clearly set forth this truth, that the highest 
welfare of the person taught must be the dominant influence in 
all matters of organization, lesson-selection, preparation, and 
presentation. He differs from Dr. Blakeslee in making subject 
matter subordinate to pupil. For the first time he states the 
principle which must be clearly seen before any curriculum 
can be constructed upon a truly scientific basis. “The curri- 
culum,” he says, must be comprehensive, to touch him (the 
pupil) on all sides; must meet his widening horizon, must be 
rich in content, to supply fully every need, and not confined 
to any one aspect of divine revelation; else the life may become 
one-sided or narrow. For this reason we should not limit our 
choice of lesson material to biblical matter, as is done in most, 
if not all, of our present lesson systems (although this is the 
most important source), but should also select suitable material 
from the wonderful revelation of God in physical nature (phe- 
nomena of life and action) and in human nature (history and 
biography), especially from those portions of the latter which 
reveal most clearly the meaning and progress of God’s king- 
dom on earth.” It is just in this insistance upon freedom to 
find anywhere in the Bible, in nature or in life, material which 
may serve the teacher in bringing the pupil into his full re- 
ligious inheritance that Professor Pease makes an advance 
upon his predecessors. Then, for the first time, did child-study 
as well as Bible study and pedagogy come to assume its proper 
place in the equipment of the Sunday-school worker. 

Aside from the series of Constructive Bible Studies already 
referred to, several important systems of graded instruction 
have grown up. Among such may be mentioned graded 
courses of study prepared by the Episcopalians, the Unitarians, 
the Society of Friends, and by private enterprise. Among 
these, however, are two which are frankly based upon the 
theories of Professor Pease. I will refer first to “The Com- 
pletely Graded Series” which has succeeded the original grad- 
ed series known as the Blakeslee Series. This “Completely 
Graded Series,” undertakes to recognize throughout the capaci- 
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ties and needs of the pupil. It selects lesson material, prepares 
and presents this material according to the varying capacities 
of childhood, boyhood and girlhood, adolesence, youth, and 


adult life, with this purpose in mind—‘“So as best to meet the 
religious and morai needs, and develop the possibilities of each 
successive period.” The great source of material is of course 
biblical, but this is supplemented by material from nature 
study, Christian history, literature, biography, missions, and 
so forth, in each case selected in order to “promote religious 
and moral development.” The series is designed to be prac- 
tical, to cultivate social as well as individual morality and 
spirituality, to meet the needs and conditions of modern life, 
to inspire and direct pupils in giving personal and practical 
expression to their religious experience. 

Almost coincident with the appearance of this course was 
the action taken by the International Sunday School Associ- 
ation at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1908, authorizing the prepar- 
ation of graded lessons through the intermediate department. 
The history of the steps by which the Sunday schools of the 
country as represented in the International Sunday School 
Association came to the adoption of the graded-lesson idea is 
a long and complicated one. It goes back in its beginnings to 
the early efforts to provide for little children of the Primary 
department lesson material which could with some success be 
made to contribute to the needs of those ages. While experi- 
ments were being made in other quarters the general Sunday- 
school world was feeling its way toward the graded-lesson idea 
by the path of the supplemental lesson. While this was in no 
strict sense an expression of the graded-lesson idea, neverthe- 
less, it served a purpose,—meeting a temporary need and per- 
mitting the Sunday schools of the country to watch the experi- 
ments being made with truly graded lessons, until the time 
should come when some principles might be established upon 
which there should be general agreement. Some day the his- 
tory will be written in which all of the names of those who 
helped to bring about the general adoption of graded lessons 
will receive their just due. There is time now only to refer to 
a little group of earnest and devoted students in New Jersey 
inspired by the genius of Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary here to go into detail in 
respect to these lessons further than to state in general terms 
the aim of the lessons, and to suggest how fully the principles 
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enunciated by Professor Pease have become normative in the 
selection of lesson material. The purpose of these lessons is 
stated as follows: 

“To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage of 
his development. 
The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 

1. To know God as he has revealed himself to us in 
nature and in Christ. 

2. To exercise towards God, the Father, and his Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience and wor- 
ship. 

3. To know and do our duty to others. 

4. To know and do our duty to ourselves.” 

The material is drawn from the Bible, but includes also 
lessons from nature, from the history of missions and from the 
temperance movement. There is a wide variety of method 
designed to permit the teacher the largest possible freedom to 
meet the differing moods and changing interests of childhood 
and youth. 

_ Each of these three great series of graded lesson courses 
has its excellencies and its defects. If one may speak sympa- 
thetically the Constructive Bible Studies are characterized by 
a consistently high grade of scholarship, especially in matters 
of biblical interpretation. In the Completely Graded Series 
there is an evident freedom and originality of method in the 
selection of material. The International Graded Courses re- 
veal the impress of many minds and of a considerable variety 
in point of view, as would be natural in a series constructed 
under the joint auspices of many denominations and repre- 
senting different geographical sections and theological pref- 
erences. 

There are still some aspects of the graded-Sunday-school 
idea which are relatively undeveloped. If we are fully to apply 
the theory that the personality of a child must determine our 
entire teaching activity, we are likely to see a much greater de- 
velopment in the future upon those aspects of teaching which 
concern the expressional side of life, whether in worship or 
in conduct. Much has been accomplished to bring about a 
greater degree of precision in the development of correct re- 
ligious thinking, and in the production of material with which 
to store the mind with religious ideas and ideals. Much more 
needs to be done in the direction of a teaching which shall 
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concern itself with the functioning of these ideas and ideals 
in life and in society. 

To summarize: In more than two decades several great 
leaders have arisen, each with a vision of his country’s need 
and of the opportunity for religious teaching. As a result of 
the work of such leaders we have today a goodly number of 
great systems of instruction,—denominational, interdenomi- 
national, and undenominational, all representing in varying 
degrees the application of this principle,—the adaptation of 
lesson material to suit the needs of a child. The graded-Sun- 
day-school idea has always been urged by the Religious Edu- 
cation Association; is now frankly accepted by almost all the 
different religious denominations, and by the great Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. So far from dividing the 
forces of Christendom, it has drawn them even more closely 
together as different denominations have seen the necessity 
for combining their resources in order to produce the best 
quality of material. The graded-Sunday-school idea has had 
its effect upon the organization of the Sunday schools, bring- 
ing about an almost universal departmentalizing of the schools 
and a segregation within the departments of the various grades 
according to age and advancement. The graded-Sunday- 
school idea is fast bringing into all the Sunday schools a new 
sense of unity within the school, based upon the conception 
of an orderly, systematic and progressive curriculum of study. 
It is having its effect upon architecture emphasizing as it does 
the necessity for separate class-rooms and adequate equip- 
ment. The specialized teacher is one of the best fruits of the 
graded-Sunday-school idea, since now for the first time does 
the teacher have opportunity to prepare for a definite type of 
work and to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that the teach- 
ing has been done with precision. One of the most significant 
things which is taking place throughout the Sunday-school 
world as a consequence of the graded-lesson idea is the 
intelligent effort being made to secure the thorough prepara- 
tion of teachers and the training of supervisors, superintend- 
ents and leaders, and thus to ensure the self-perpetuation of 
the Sunday school and the church. As one looks back over this 
brief period there is every reason for gratitude and for con- 
fidence that the future will see a continued development which 
shall place religious instruction in this country upon the same 
lofty plane with the rest of education. 





A SURVEY OF THE GRADED SUNDAY 
SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 


Wiuiam H. Boocock, A. M. 
Director of Religious Education, First Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In undertaking a survey of the graded Sunday school 
of today perhaps the first outstanding fact to strike the atten- 
tion is the new appreciation of the importance of the Sunday 
school in the life of the Church. 

The enlarging conception of its mission, on the part of the 


Church, so that it includes not only the task of making people 
good, but good for something; not only to save individ- 


uals, but to inspire and direct individuals to work for 
the moralization of the social order; the unparalleled op- 
portunity afforded the Church by the presence of a large 
body of children and young people, all of whom are plastic 
to the right influences; the opportunity which classes offer for 
the grading of a congregation for purposes of instruction and 
for direction in service; and the growing recognition of the 
truth of Mazzini’s words that “Every personal problem is rap- 
idly becoming a social problem, and every social problem a 
religious problem,” and the truth of that other saying: “Every 
problem is fundamentally an educational problem”—these are 
among the considerations, surely, which have led to the new 
appreciation of the Sunday school as the chief organ of the 
educational ministry of the Church. 

But the considerations which have led to a new sense of 
the importance of the Sunday school, have also brought the 
recognition that it must be made an educational agency in the 
full sense of that word. If the Sunday school ever were mere- 
ly the children’s church, or if it were the extension of the evan- 
gelistic arm of the Church, that conception of it alone will not 
meet the present demand. This is clearly seen in the rapid 
increase of the number of graded schools, and in the eager- 
ness with which the new graded courses have been taken up. 
This growth is apparent to the most casual observer. And 
the reports of educational secretaries and of the secretaries of 
publishing boards on this point are almost extravagant. One 
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correspondent says: “We are intensely surprised at the 
inrush of orders for the graded lessons.” Another speaks of 
the vehement demand for the new graded lessons. 

This eagerness for the new courses is characteristic of 
many churches and denominations in the North. The 
churches in the Souih seem to take up these lessons more 
slowly, but even here notable advances are being made. With 
this increase in the adoption of graded lessons, the use of the 
uniform lessons is decreasing, but curiously not in the same 
proportion. The explanation of this fact may be that the 
graded courses have stimulated increased Bible study. 

Confining our attention strictly to graded Sunday schools, 
we are impressed with many superficial differences in the 
various schools, but also with a fundamental unity. In the 
breaking up of the uniformity, which has been so prominent 
a feature in Sunday schools in past years, it is not strange 
that many and unnecessary diversities have appeared. What, 
for example, is a Sunday school? One church includes under 
that term the Cradle: Roll, the Home Department, and all 
adult classes. Another church regards its Sunday school as 
an undergraduate school, and excludes the Cradle Roll and 
Adult and Home Departments. It is evident that the statistics 
of these two schools would be valueless for purposes of com- 
parison. Which has the right view? The need of some gen- 
erally accepted term to designate the larger school of the 
Church is apparent. Is there any better term than “Church 
school?” If this term could be used to cover all the educa- 
tional agencies of the local church, the term Sunday school 
could properly be restricted to the school of instruction for 
young people between four and twenty years of age. 

Again this undesirable diversity appears as to what con- 
stitutes a graded school. One school considers itself “graded,” 
if it has the usual departments, in which children are classi- 
fied with some regard to age, but in which uniform lessons 
are in use. Another means by the term “graded,” that the 
pupils are graded, the lesson material is graded, and some- 
times the teachers are graded. Now if the second of these 
types is a “graded” school, then the most that can be said of 
the first is that it is only partially graded. 

Again, there is a difference among graded schools in the 
hames given to the various grades and departments, and in 
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the ages assigned to these departments. One school, follow- 
ing the public school system, divides the children into gram- 
mar grades and high school grades, with consecutive numbers. 
Another follows the usual divisions and calls the depart- 
ments: primary, junior, intermediate, and senior. Possibly 
these differences are inevitable in a time of transition, but, for 
the sake of convenience, it would seem that uniformity in 
such matters would be preferable to the present diversity. 
Doubtless the desired standardization will appear in time. 


But among practically all graded schools there is a funda- 
mental unity. All are in substantial agreement as to their aim, 
their basis of organization, their methods of teaching, and in 
the acceptance of a graded curriculum. It is also safe to say 
that all these schools are taking their work more seriously, 
that they are growing more purposeful and more efficient. 

It is evident that graded schools are becoming more defi- 
nite in aim. They are not aiming at nothing and hitting the 
mark. In convention institutes and in  teacher-training 
classes in individual churches, more emphasis is being put 
upon the goal, not only upon the ultimate goal, but upon the 
goal for each department, for each class, and even for each 
lesson. So long as these nearer goals are on the way to the 
ultimate goal, this emphasis is wise. It is a sign of increasing 
purposefulness. 


What that aim or goal ought to be is susceptible of varied 
statement. But it is becoming clear that the conversion of the 
child and membership in the Church, which were once con- 
sidered the great objective of the Sunday school, are coming 
more and more to be regarded as the aim of the Intermedi- 
ate Department. The aim of the graded school is not merely 
the Christian life, but the efficient Christian life, and it is being 
increasingly recognized that instruction and training are es- 
sential to true efficiency. 

Perhaps we might state the more or less conscious aim 
of the graded school in these words: “An instructed and 
trained Christian life, consecrated to the realization of God’s 
Kingdom on the earth.” 

With this growing definiteness of purpose, there is appar- 
ent an increased sense of the importance of teacher-training. 
The recognition of the key-position of the teacher in Sunday 
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school work is not new; but efficiency in performing the more 
definite and complex tasks of today is seen to require, not 
merely the teaching of the teacher what to teach the next Sun- 
day, but first a more careful selection of teachers, ahd then 
a more thorough training of them for their work. It is becom- 
ing more widely felt that, in addition to Christian character 
and consecration in the teacher, he needs to have some exact 
knowledge of the child, some practical acquaintance with the 
principles of teaching, and some just perception of what we 
may call for want of a better term, “the spiritual food valués” 
in the lesson to be taught. 

: A word or two on each of these points may be in place 

ere. 
1. CHILD STUDY. 

One of the most striking marks of Sunday school advance 
today is the increased attention given to the study of the ehild. 
Truly the child has again been set in the midst. That the law 
of child-rature should give the law to all that is Gone for it, isa 
principle that is gaining wider acceptance. Child study, it is 
now felt, should form an integral part of every teacher-train- 
ing course. Provision is being made for this in the publica- 
tion of charts of child-nature, in a steady stream of books on 
this subject issuing from the press, and in introductions to 
lesson courses. The result is that, uncertainly at first, but 
more and more surely, teachers are learning to come to the 
Bible and other source material through the child, and not to 
the child through the Bible. In other words, the child is first 
in the thought, and the Bible is rightly regarded as his serv- 
ant. No one should underestimate the significance of this fact. 


2. THE PRINCIPLES AND ART OF TEACHING. 


More attention also is being given to a study of the prin- 
ciples and art of teaching. The best methods of presenting 
the lesson material are being taught. Siory-telling classes are 
being formed here and there. Numerous text-books of vary- 
ing degrees of merit claim the attention of teachers. The fact 
that a teacher meets a class for religious instruction once a 
week is felt to be an argument for, not against, the need of 
more nearly adequate training. ‘But, even in the best schools, 
the methods are still much too bookish, and, though some 
progress is being made, teaching by wisely directing the activ- 
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ities of the child or youth has not yet received the recognition 
that its importance deserves. 
3. CURRICULUM. 

What to teach is becoming more and more an important 
question. But it is a question even more for lesson writers 
than for teachers in the local school. We are obviously in 
process of transition in this matter, and the satisfactory solu- 
tion has not been reached as yet. On the one hand are those 
who would confine their study in the school exclusively to 
the Bible, on the other is a well-defined tendency to make the 
Sunday school a miniature theological seminary. But between 
these two extreme tendencies is happily a third, which would 
use the Bible as its main seurce, but which does not hesitate 
to supplement the Bible, in certain grades, with material 
drawn from Church history, recent or remote, and from the 
records of missionary and humanitarian achievements. 

If life, and not merely knowledge, is the proper aim of 
the school, all source material needs to be carefully estimated 
with respect to its nurturing values at the different periods 
of the child’s developing life. And one needs to pray that 
the writers of the lessons shall be, as many of them now are, 
practical teachers in the grades for which they write, for the 
lessons, to be effective, must be born of experience and must 
have been successfully tested in the laboratory of the actual 
class. Much earnest work is being done in this field, but 
the results thus far are confessedly tentative and experi- 
mental. 

Now this larger view of its work and this new sense of 
the importance of teacher-training are everywhere awakening 
the Church to an effort to supply the need. The various de- 
nominations are calling into the field highly trained and effici- 
ent men as educational secretaries to render assistance to 
local churches in the solution of their problems. Interdenom- 
inational teacher-training unions, temporarily put to rout by 
the introduction of the graded lessons, are reorganizing upon 
a graded basis, and raising the standards of their work. One 
graded union, meeting once a week, devotes the first three- 
quarters of an hour to an address on child study, or on the 
principles and art of teaching, or on Bible interpretation, and 
then breaking up into grade groups, under grade leaders, 
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spends the next three-quarters of an hour in the study of the 
lesson of the next Sunday. 

But, in properly emphasizing the value of teacher-train- 
ing classes, the ability of a teacher to do much in the training 
of himself should not be overlooked. What every teacher 
most needs is the awakening to a new vision of the possibili- 
ties of his work and a vital interest in it, and then, under 
the right direction, he can do much to fit himself to discharge 
its duties with growing efficiency. 

There is evident also in cities a tendency to unite the 
various committees, in particular denominations, having 
charge of workjfor the young, into united educational com- 
mittees, which shall be empowered to form comprehensive 
and unitary plans covering all phases of educational work; 
and in a few cities it seems as if this movement might cul- 
minate in denominational or interdenominational training 
schools for superintendents, teachers, and other lay-workers. 

It is proper, at this point, to mention the increase in the 
number of educational directors. It is as yet difficult to define 
exactly what is meant by this title, who should be included 
and who excluded under it, but, using the title in its most 
inclusive sense, the number of such directors, has rapidly in- 
creased, and is now somewhere between fifty and sixty. Many 
younger men in the seminary and in the pastorate are turn- 
ing their eyes to this new profession. 

If it should become evident that the educational director 
is to become the teaching minister of the Church in distinction 
from the preaching and pastoral minister, a specialist in 
child study, in pedagogy, in the Bible and other allied sub- 
jects, able to conduct classes and direct workers in accord- 
ance with the most approved principles, and that the execu- 
tive work of running boys’ clubs and managing the details of 
the Sunday school is to be handed over to volunteer lay work- 
ers, the office would attract many who do not now feel its 
appeal. But, under any interpretation of the duties of the 
position, it seems evident that this office has come to stay. 

Under the head of the administration of the Sunday 
school, several tendencies may be briefly noted: 


1. One is the tendency in the local church to dignify and 
unify the work of religious education by forming councils of 
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Religious Education, which shall be composed of the leaders 
of the various educational agencies in the church, and shall 
be charged with the responsible oversight and direction of its 
entire educational work. This tendency is slanted com- 
mended. < Haat 

2. Another is fhe tendency to divide the fe into 
smaller and smaller units. The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement has given a marked impetus to the formation of 
separate boys’ departments. In the same direction is the 
tendency to separate departments for worship, the organiza- 
tion of individual classes even down into the Junior Depart- 
ment, and the selection of objects of benevolence by each 
class. On the whole this tendency seems to be in the direction 
of increased efficiency; but it is a tendency which needs as 
its complement the frequent meeting in united assembly for 
worship and inspirationaliaddress. For the older grades this 
need is met by church attendance, which should be strongly 
urged, and, whenever possible, required. 

3. Still another growing tendency is the formation of 
pastor’s or communicants’ classes. Though these have long 
been in use, the practice has been far from common, and the 
method of instruction has usually been the catechetical. But 
the increase in the number of such classes arises from a 
clearer perception of the opportunity afforded the pastor for 
presenting in comprehensive fashion the claims and privileges 
of the Christian life at a period when young people are pre- 
paring to make critical life-decisions. For such classes, when 
wisely conducted, there can of course be only words of warm- 
ést approval. 

It is, of course, conceded that the educational work of the 
Church should be properly housed and equipped—the recent 
book of Marion Lawrance on this subject is a distinct help— 
and that more time than one hour, one day in the week, must 
sooner or later be found for this work. It is also recognized 
that the problem of the child’s public worship and his relation 
to the church service needs much more consideration than it 
has yet received. 

But there are especially two needs which call for much 
thought and careful experimentation. One is the further and 
better development of the practice of educating through self- 
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activity. The principle has been best worked out in the earlier 
grades, especially in the kindergarten and primary, but, above 
these grades, except in a few schools, this work has not as 
yet been attempted. The other need—and it is fundamental 
and imperative—is to find a way of awakening many parents, 
and securing their enlightened and interested co-operation in 
the moral and religious nurture of their own children. Some- 
thing can be done in this direction by getting parents them- 
selves to connect themselves with Bible classes, if that is pos- 
sible; by keeping them informed of the work of their children 
in the school, and offering them teachers’ helpers, ask them 
to teach their children the lessons, on the ground that, in 
this natural and unforced way, opportunity is afforded par- 
ents each week for conversation with their children on moral 
and religious subjects; and, finally, by forming parents’ 
classes for the study of the problems of childhood and youth, 
with a view to their practical solution. If the success attend- 
ing a few such classes is ary indication, parents will attend 
such classes if the approach to the problems is practical and 
close to life. 





FURTHER PROGRESS IN THE GRADED 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


PRoFEssoR CLYDE W. VoTAw 
The University of Chicago. 


Four features of this progress may here be considered: 
the administration, the teacher, the worship, and the principles 
of the curriculum. 

1. THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Are we not generally agreed now that the church should 
have a plural ministry, that a church of two hundred or more 
members ‘needs at least three salaried leaders to give all 
their time to its work—the minister, the director of religious 
education, and the social worker? 

The Sunday school, since it is an educational agency of 
importance, is to be conducted in every possible case by a 
professionally trained educator who has knowledge, interest, 
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aptitude and energy for this kind of service. The primary 
function of the Sunday school is to awaken and develop the 
moral-religious life of children and adolescents. This is the 
church’s direct opportunity to improve the rising generation. 
Another function of the Sunday school, secondary but by no 
means small, is to add to the moral-religious education of 
adults, particularly of those adults who are parents. The 
church services provide much in this direction, but this needs 
to be supplemented by systematic study and instruction in 
home making, child training and welfare, social conditions, 
institutions and activities, civic organization, duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and for those who wish, in biblical interpreta- 
tion, church history, the history, philosophy and psychology 
of religion, ete. 

An adult department of the Sunday school is therefore to 
be built up, to accomplish this further educational work in 
the community; classes are to be organized and conducted 
in these vital subjects of social welfare. They need not meet 
at the regular Sunday-school hour, and certainly must not in 
any way interfere with the school for children and adolescents. 
The Church School, in fact, is to become a more extensive, 
varied and complex agency, with many kinds of classes and 
activities, with meetings at various hours on various days of 
the week in addition to Sunday. For the idea of the church 
and the training of the church and the work of the church 
are becoming socialized. The church will continue its his- 
toric function of conducting religious worship, preaching theo- 
logical doctrine and upholding moral ideals; but it is also to 
enter directly, concretely and fully upon its social mission to 
remove those conditions of living which involve men in de- 
pendence, poverty, disease, crime, insanity, misery, and fail- 
ure. And the Sunday school is to organize the adults of the 
church for the study of these social problems and of the duty 
of church people with regard to them. 

The director of religious education, although he may act 
as superintendent of the Sunday school, will probably prefer 

‘to have as superintendent some competent, energetic, resource- 
ful person who can relieve him of the detailed administration, 
so that during the Sunday school hour he can receive and 
place new pupils, confer with parents, rearrange and adjust 
class affairs, advise with teachers, look after the textbooks, 
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control the atmosphere of the school, and in many other ways 
keep the educational machinery running smoothly. Through- 
out the week also the superintendent can manage the business 
and conduct the social occasions of the school, greatly to the 
aid of the director of religious education. 

The director should, nevertheless, be the head of the 
school, the superintendent serving as assistant or associate to 
him, because the director is professionally trained and is en- 
gaged by the church to make the Sunday-school effective. He 
must give character, unity and personality to the whole organ- 
ization, and must be held responsible for its success. There- 
fore the superintendent, teachers and other officers of the 
school should be elected on the approval of the director of 
religious education, and should co-operate with him in carry- 
ing through a complete scheme of moral-religious education 
for children, adolescents and adults. 

In the church as a whole the minister must be the head, 
for a plural ministry requires organization. The director of 
religious education will therefore be subordinate to the minis- 
ter of the church. But the minister, while he should act as 
supervisor, counsellor and promoter of the Sunday school, 
must be well qualified for this function, and will interfere as 
little as possible with this specific work that the director of 
religious education has as his special task. Only by such an 
adjustment of relationships within a plural ministry can first- 
class men be secured as directors, for they will require free- 
dom to develop the school on educational lines in accordance 
with their professional training. 

The director can perhaps administer the school best by 
organizing his officers and teachers, all included, into “the 
Sunday School Board,” to meet twice or three times a year 
and go thoroughly over the plan and the working of the school, 
to keep it up to standard. In the intervals of the Board meet- 
ings, an Executive Committee of the Board can make its activ- 
ity continuous. 

2. THE TEACHER. 

The teacher is the center of the Sunday school problem 
in the sense that no plans for moral-religious education, how- 
ever excellent, can actually succeed except as some teachers 
carry them through for some pupils. Our teaching force in 
the Sunday school is still amateur and voluntary. There does 
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not seem as yet to be much movement in the direction of pro- 
fessional paid teachers. The matter is discussed, but the dis- 
cussion has changed conditions only slightly. If one asks why 
we are not moving rapidly in the direction of professional paid 
Sunday school teachers, the answers may be various: there is 
an ingrained sentiment against it; the money could not be 
raised; the Sunday school work is not extensive enough—one 
hour a week—to build a profession around, etc. 

The ingrained sentiment against professional paid instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school undoubtedly exists. But is it any 
better founded than the former sentiment against a paid min- 
istry? Shall we not outgrow the one as we have outgrown 
the other? Are we not in fact proceeding on the principle 
of a professional paid teaching force for the Sunday school in 
appointing directors of religious education on salary in the 
churches? He is the head teacher, professional and paid. The 
more we realize how much knowledge, training and experi- 
ence a Sunday-school teacher needs in order to be really com- 
petent for her work with our children, the more we see how 
inefficient the average teacher is, and without professional 
training and professional standing must continue to be, and the 
more we see how unreasonable it is to ask people to do this 
work gratuitously. 

In my experience, the greatest difficulty a school has in 
maintaining a graded curriculum at a high educational stand- 
ard is the limited efficiency and the irregularity of the teach- 
ers. Itis not easy to get suitable teachers, and when a director 
of religious education applies any pressure upon a teacher for 
regularity of attendance, for visiting members of her class 
during the week, or for attending a monthly teachers’ meeting, 
the teacher gives one to feel that she cannot undertake these 
additional duties. In many schools the teaching staff changes 
from one-fifth to one-third every year. The average “stay” of 
a teacher is two or three years only. A director works dili- 
gently for a year to train a teacher for conducting a given 
course; a year or two later she withdraws and another must 
be trained. This continuous coming and going of teachers, with 
much irregularity of attendance, militates against the suc- 
cess of the graded school, which must make greater demands 
upon the teachers. It is a task by no means small, as we well 
know, for a person to be a Sunday-school teacher. One hour 
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a week, some one says, as though that were all. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that Sunday-school teaching demands, 
when it is done right and is all counted up, not less than one- 
half day each week, making twenty-six days of each year— 
nearly a month annually; and it is time that is spent with 
much nervous wear. 

Where competent teachers can be secured to give their 
services gratuitously, it is of course unnecessary to pay them. 
But is it not generally difficult to secure volunteer teachers 
who are competent, teachable, regular, dependable, and in 
other ways satisfactory? While if the teachers were receiving 
salaries—which would not of course be large—50 cents to 
$3.00 or $5.00 a Sunday, let us say, they would be responsible 
for knowing how. to do their work, and for doing it steadily 
and well; they would be amenable to the directions of the 
officers of the school; they would have a better standing in 
the church and the community; they would have more self- 
respect and more impulse for their duties; and they would 
be able to secure better attendance and work from their pu- 
pils. It is all wrong to think that the school of moral and re- 
ligious education should not be professionalized. Every large 
social institution has to be professionalized before it can do 
its work right. 

It is commonly said, and it is entirely true, that the 
churches must definitely and reasonably finance their Sunday 
schools. We are dragging the Sunday school along on a 
charity basis in churches that are entirely able to pay for pro- 
fessional service. We give free our Sunday school supplies 
to the pupils whose families could just as well pay what the 
supplies cost, and are accustomed to paying for the children’s 
day-school books. The whole system of Sunday-school 
finances needs reconsideration and reconstruction. It is a 
question whether the parents in the church, the pupils them- 
selves, and the community as a whole will accord the Sun- 
day school its true place, importance and dignity, and whether 
the graded school can largely succeed, until this change has 
been made. 

3. THE WORSHIP. 

In the meeting of the Sunday school the general half-hour 
of time is as important as the half-hour of class-work. Or, if 
that is stating it too strongly, the general half-hour is at least 
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of great and vital importance. The routine administrative 
features have their place in this period, but should occupy as 
little time as possible. The main purpose of this assembly of 
officers, teachers and pupils is the common worship, which 
stimulates the religious feelings of reverence, faith and devo- 
tion, renews the consciousness of God and our relation to Him, 
induces religious peace, joy and enthusiasm, and awakens the 
sense of human companionship and helpfulness under a com- 
mon Father. Should anything in the Sunday school hour 
really count for more than this religious worship, the creation 
of this atmosphere of seriousness and uplift, this union with 
others in a common religious experience and expression? How 
can we bring the school to understand and appreciate this 
period of worship, so that its values can be attained? What 
successful ways have you found for suppressing in these prec- 
ious moments the talkative, restless and busy people in the 
Sunday-school room—mostly pupils, but sometimes officers 
or teachers? 

The Sunday-school worship will be satisfying and effec- 
tive in proportion as it is real and fresh. The first danger 
is that it will be conventional. If a school uses the same order 
of opening exercises Sunday after Sunday for a year, the teach- 
ers and pupils get to know just what is coming and will ac- 
quire the habit of going through the period perfunctorily. 
Thereupon the attention is not held, the thoughts wander from 
the worship, and restlessness results. Do we not find that 
there needs to be a constant variety, in order to awaken inter- 
est and expectancy—not an artificially produced variety, but 
new features frequently replacing old ones, some new feature 
every time. It requires the active service of a committee 
supporting the director and superintendent to provide these 
new features every Sunday, in addition to the singing of hymns 
and the making of prayers. Many suggestions along these 
lines are already available for those who will use them. Brief 
addresses, recitation of poems or scripture by individuals or 
groups, story-telling by some teacher or other person, mission- 
ary incidents, special music by singer or classes, and similar 
features, will supply the weekly variety necessary to keep the 
program of opening exercises from becoming conventional. 

Is it even harder to break up the formality of our religious 
worship? The ideal status is that every person every time 
enters deeply and personally into every prayer, hymn and other 
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portion of the worship. It seems to me that the example of 
the superintendent is the primary influence here. If he goes 
through his parts of the Sunday-school service mechanically, 
the others will probably do the same; while if he sets an exam- 
ple of genuine, sincere devotion he will inspire a like state of 
mind in others. Next to the influence of the superintendent 
is that of the teachers. The teachers who Sunday after Sun- 
day enter wholly into the spirit of the exercises and partici- 
pates earnestly where there are words to be said, will find 
their pupils following the example, and really in no other way 
can they be brought to do so. Here, as in so many respects, 
the school will be what the officers and teachers by their per- 
sonal ideals and acts make it. One is increasingly impressed 
with the great influence of the moral-religious atmosphere of 
the school. “Atmosphere” may seem a somewhat intang- 
ible thing, but it is ‘very real; it is the sum of all those 
acts, feelings and relations that produce a situation favorable 
to the results which one desires to accomplish. The atmos- 
phere in the Sunday school should be produced with intelli- 
gence, care and purpose to influence all religiously, to put 
them in the right mood, to arouse the proper interests, and to 
establish the true point of view for moral-religious awaken- 
ing and development. 

It is a clear advance that. we have learned (when condi- 
tions permit) to hold the general exercises of the school in 
three divisions—the primary department in one room, the in- 
termediate department in another, the adolescent and adult 
departments in still a third. (If the school is large enough, 
there would be some reason for separating also the adolescent 
and adult departments). Such division is based upon psycho- 
logical and social principles; it corresponds to instinctive sep- 
arations between success stages of growth, and permits the 
religious exercises to fit the mental, moral and religious needs 
of each group. 


4. PRINCIPLES OF THE CURRICULUM. 


On some of the principles that underly a graded curric- 
ulum for the Sunday school we seem to be reaching agree- 
ment, for example: 

1. That the content and method of the curriculum shall 
be determined by the moral-religious needs, capacities and 
interests of the pupils at the successive stages of their growth, 
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2. That the line of education shall be straightforward 
from the age of four to the age of twenty-one, each year’s 
course constituting a distinct advance upon the one that pre- 
ceded, and making full use of all that has been accomplished 
in the preceding courses. 

3. That the regular school year of nine months, begin- 
ning in September and ending in June, with a special program 
for the summer months, is the best annual schedule for many 
schools. 

4. That a full outline of each course, and a specific 
treatment of each lesson in each course, is necessary to the 
great majority of teachers and pupils. 

5. That the material of the lessons should still be chiefly 
from the Bible, but that extra-biblical' material should be 
also abundantly and freely used. 

6. That the subjects and the lesson arrangement of the 
courses be chosen from the point of view of the moral- 
religious development of the child rather than for acquiring 
systematic knowledge of the Bible, except perhaps in some of 
the adolescent years. 

7. That education is not identical with instruction, but is 
greater, deeper, more varied and comprehensive, involving 
the development of character and the determination of con- 
duct. 

Additional principles are emerging as we study out more 
carefully the construction of our graded curricula. I venture 
an inquiry concerning three of these: 

1. Is it becoming evident that we cannot have a uniform 
curriculum for all schools, because the schools represent dif- 
ferent points of view and different types of people? Does it 
appear that the division lines between these points of view 
and types of people are not coincident with denominational 
lines, so that a denominational publishing house cannot, by 
issuing a denominational series of graded lessons, meet the 
actual need of all graded schools within the denomination? 
There are at present, in nearly all denominations, several 
types of Sunday schools, differentiated from each other by 
varying degrees of departure from the traditional theology 
and from the traditional interpretation of the Bible, and by 
varying degrees of use of educational principles and methods 
in Sunday-school training and instruction. This fact does 
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not make a denominational graded course undesirable, for 
such a course can strike an average of the schools of its 
denomination, meeting fairly well the needs of many schools. 
And this kind of uniformity is much in advance of the un- 
graded uniform course which it will supersede. But we 
certainly should have curricula and carefully worked out 
courses therewith that shall be prepared to cross denomi- 
national lines and fit the varying types of schools according 
to the position they occupy regarding theology, the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, and educational principles and methods. 

Schools of one denomiration will not make use of the 
published courses of another denomination, but can make use 
of non-denominational courses. The two principal series of 
this kind which have been already fully developed, the Bible 
Study Union Lessons (published now by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York) and the Constructive Bible Studies (published by 
the University of Chicago Press) are excellent in many ways 
and deserve wide use. Certainly the editors, authors and 
publishers of these series are at the front of our Sunday- 
school advance. But is there not room for other indepen- 
dent attempts, to meet the variety of views and needs? Is it 
not too early to standardize the graded curriculum? Shall 
we not benefit by still farther experimentation? In ten years 
of hard and earnest work upon the graded curriculum we 
have come a long way and have had remarkable success. But 
the efforts should not be relaxed; we should not assume that 
the goal has been reached, or is in sight. Educational prin- 
ciples and methods in the public schools are in a changing 
state, and are likely to be remade in many respects in the next 
ten and twenty years. We must keep pace with the whole 
educational advance, and not allow the graded Sunday school 
to settle down with educational determinatives already obso- 
lescent. Even if my suggestion here is correct, the Sunday 
School Department of the Religious Education Association is 
least in need of it. But I speak it by way of encouragement 
to our own Sunday-school leaders in their continued and stren- 
uous search for the best kind of graded curricula and lessons. 
Let us work on for at least another ten or even twenty years, 
before we count ourselves to have attained. 

2. Are we clear that the aim of moral-religious educa- 
tion is the perfection of the individual life, not in isolation, 
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but as a member of society, fulfilling all his obligations of 
influence, helpfulness and usefulness toward the common 
welfare? Traditional Christian doctrine and ethics have been 
too individualistic, treating people atomistically, on the as- 
sumption that individual character was ultimate. Of course 
we in part saw that personal character could neither be at- 
tained nor be efficient apart from social relationships, but we 
did not realize how completely social life is. We assumed 
that men grew up like so many isolated trees, each seeking 
height, strength and beauty without essential dependence up- 
on the others. But instead we find that society is a vast organ- 
ism, in which the individuals are respective parts, as Paul 
so finely describes it (1 Cor., Chapter 12); and each is to find 
his perfection in the perfection of the whole. “The body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of the 
body, being many, are one body” (v. 12). “The eye cannot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you” ((v. 21). “God tempered the 
body together, * * * that there should be no schism in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care, one 
for another. And whether one member suffereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it” (v. 24-26). The apostle here sees, in the 
light of the Christian principles of love and service, what 
science has carefully established by biological study. 

Our moral and religious education needs to be built 
squarely upon the facts of social life as we now know them. 
An individual is not moral until he is social; that is to say, 
he is not good unless he is good to others, and to all others 
as far as his influence reaches. It is said of Jesus, in the 
tenth chapter of Acts, that “he went about doing good.” That 
is the test of goodness—what one is able to do for the welfare 
and happiness of others. Do we not have, even in our church- 
es, a more individual and conventional notion of goodness, 
amounting to little more than respectability, which allows a 
man to pursue his business or his profession with extreme 
disregard of the adverse effect of his conduct upon the wel- 
fare and happiness of many persons? Does it not devolve up- 
on us to make moral-religious education through the Sunday 
school more fully and fundamentally social? Is it not imper- 
ative that we should develop the principles of social solidarity 
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and social justice in such a way that the term “Christian” can 
fitly be used only of those who love and serve their fellow- 
men, not by profession only but by conduct, not on Sunday 
only, but every day and all day? 

3. Shall we not have in our Sunday school curriculum 
courses in social education for our young people that shall 
instruct and train them in a modern way for social living? 
The current progress in the social sciences, especially in bi- 
ology, sociology and ethics, has put us into possession of a 
whole new body of knowledge and a whole new scheme of 
shaping life morally and sccially. Present studies in poverty, 
dependence, disease, crime, social organization, industry, jus- 
tice, make it possible for us to reconstruct our ideals, our meth- 
ods, and in some respects our entire social order. We must 
and we can administer life much more effectively for the 
common good. 

In working out the modern scientific living we shall not 
fail to avail ourselves of the principles, examples, inspiration 
and teachings of the Bible, but must look to modern literature 
for the scientific knowledge and guidance we need. In cur- 
rent books we are to make acquaintance with the facts of life 
around us, with the moral-social problems that confront us, 
and with the efforts that are now being made to lift all human 
living onto a higher plane. Life as we have to live it must be 
known from those who have studied existing conditions, and 
the way for us to live must be learned from those who have 
themselves achieved successful living under these existing 
conditions, so that they can point the way to others. 

For the purpose of social study we already have some 
excellent courses and textbooks, for example: The Bible 
Study Union Course, “Christian Life and Conduct;” Jenks, 
“Life Questions for High School Boys;” Henderson, “Social 
Duties;” Josiah Strong, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” There 
are many books prepared for general reading and for school 
use that are suitable for Sunday school courses of study, such 
as Jane Addams, “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets;” 
Devine, “Misery and Its Causes” and “The Spirit of Social 
Work;” Henderson, “Dependents, Defectives and Delin- 
quents;” Nearing, “Social Adjustment;” Mangold, “Child 
Problems,” and many others. 
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The study of the Bible prepares us for a study of these 
books on modern living, but it cannot be a substitute because 
the Bible of course knows and deals snly with ancient life. 
Our young people are to live in the twentieth century, not in 
the first century. Our moral-religious education must there- 
fore show what twentieth century life is, how they can best 
live it, and how they can best help others to right living. The 
social situation and the social conception of our time are 
fundamentally new, and can only be dealt with in a modern 
scientific way. 

If our young people will stay in the Sunday-school long 
enough to take four years of high school work and four years 
of college work, i. e., if they will pursue Sunday school courses 
continuously until they are 21 years of age, then there will be 
time to give them both historical courses of study in the 
Bible and moral-religious courses in social living. But if they 
will not do these full eight years of work, and are not going 
to get social study in a regular college course, then it is more 
important for them to take social courses than biblical courses 
during the high school years in the Sunday school. 

Would it not therefore be well if our Sunday schools 
should provide a double curriculum in the high school years 
(14-17 years of age): an historical series, which would call for 
a systematic study of Old Testament History, Old Testament 
Teaching, Jesus’ Life and Teaching, and Primitive Christian- 
ity; and a social series, which in four annual courses would 
deal with the chief facts and problems of our social order. 
It would then be open to Sunday school boys and girls to 
choose whichever series or whatever courses would best meet 
their wishes, would best give them the knowledge and guid- 
ance needed for the direction of their lives. Into the social 
courses would certainly be taken up all the Bible teaching that 
is applicable and helpful to the social conditions and problems 


of today. 
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LEADERSHIP THROUGH THE ORGANIZATION 


Wa tter S. ATHEARN, 
Professor of Religious Education, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Any great company or concern has a reputation, a charac- 
ter, and an influence upon society, independent and apart 
from the reputation, character and influence of any of the 
men who have directed the policies of that company. It has 
a corporate name, it lives a corporate life, and it exerts a 
corporate influence. 

Just so, every Sunday school has a corporate character 
apart from that of the teachers, officers, and pupils who 
comprise the school; and just as an individual is what he 
has done, so a Sunday school comes to have a character and 
a reputation which reflects its conduct as an organization. 
A Sunday school is benevolent or stingy, honorable or dis- 
honorable, etc., according to its conduct; and its reputation 
for good or for bad will follow it long after there has been 
a complete change in the personnel of the organization. A 
Sunday school, then, as a corporation, has a good name to 
make and maintain. Its moral character will depend upon 
its corporate acts. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION. 


The moral character of the Sunday school will be af- 
fected by the type of organization maintained. Some schools 
are complete dependencies, having their policies determined 
by a domineering but more or less .unsympathetic church 
board. Others are monarchies ruled over by a superintend- 
ent whose powers are absolute. The feudal system still exists 
in many of our schools. Each class is a principality, and the 
teacher becomes a feudal lord, jealous of the rights and privi- 
leges which have been won by previous inter-class contests. 
Recent attempts to stimulate class loyalty through organized 
classes have served to emphasize the dangers of the feudal 
system in the Sunday school. More than one organized class 
has declared itself “free and independent” from the rest of 
203 
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the school, after a rebellion whose influence upon students 
and community was such as to bring reproach upon the entire 
school. 

Just now it needs to be said with emphasis that “no class 
lives unto itself,” that first, last, and always, each class is 
but a unit in a larger organization—the school. A word of 
caution is also needed concerning an opposite tendency. We 
can sing too often the songs, “We love our dear Sunday 
school,” “We'll be loyal to our Sunday school,” etc. Boasting 
of the deeds of the school as contrasted with the church 
creates loyalty for the school at the expense of the church. 

The ideal organization, it seems to me, is a democracy 
in which there is representation from the church board, the 
student body, the teachers, and the officers. This central 
“Council” will be both the heart and the cerebrum of the 
organization. From it will run arteries and nerves to the 
smallest and most remote fibres of the system. 

As you can judge the spirituality of a congregation by 
the size of the weekly prayer meetings, so you can judge the 
real life of a Sunday school by the regular teachers and of- 
ficers’ meetings. 

The general policies of a school and the manner in which 
they are carried out, will determine the moral standing of 
the school as an institution in the community. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the organization be thoroughly represent- 
ative, and that no internal derangement be permitted to sap 
the moral vitality of the school. For, just as nature reveals 
the secret sins in the very face of the sinner, so surely will 
defects in organization, class jealousies, unholy motives, etc., 
force a Sunday school to present a dissipated countenance 
to the community at large. 


MORAL TRAINING THROUGH GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OF WEEKLY SESSIONS. 


A Sunday school that does not maintain good order is 
an immoral institution. Regularity, accuracy, promptness, 
obedience to authority, etc., are among the virtues that should 
be the unconscious tuition of the Sunday school. 

It is physically impossible for the best order to be secured 
in a large proportion of American Sunday schools because 
our church buildings have not been constructed as teaching 
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institutions. It should be made clear to church boards that 
the highest efficiency is not possible without adequate equip- 
ment. The state of general confusion and hubbub that pre- 
vails in many schools defeats the teaching process, and in- 
vites an inattention and disorder on the part of the pupils 
that often turn the school into a playhouse where little is 
learned except irreverence. 

In recent years we have been told that Sunday schools 
must have a “go” to them. There must be “something doing” 
every minute, a constant surprise in store for the children, 
to compel their attention by a continually changing scenery. 
This has led to the introduction of vaudeville features of 
various kinds for the amusement and entertainment of the 
children. i: ace 

Children should come to Sunday school for study and 
worship. Anything which defeats these two ends is out of 
place in the Sunday school. The atmosphere should be con- 
ducive to study and devotion. Disorder should not be toler- 
ated a single moment in class or in the general assembly. 
Everything about the school should suggest order. The spirit 
of reverence should prevail throughout the service. The 
music should be in keeping with the lesson theme, and every 
child should feel the sacredness of the service. 

One of our large city Sunday schools dismissed its session 
recently with the orchestra playing, “My wife’s all right, 
but oh, you kid!” Five hundred young people marched out, 
humming the words which had been learned at the nickel 
theatres. I am very sure that that Sunday-school is teaching 
irreverence and immorality. The general program of the 
school defeats the efforts of consecrated and well-trained 
teachers. But just as surely will an orderly, well-selected 
program of service reinforce the class work and leave an im- 
print of the ideals of the school upon the character of each 
child. 

INCENTIVES, CONTESTS, ETC. 


A school impresses its real character upon the commun- 
ity by its methods of securing and holding pupils. The type 
of literature which it issues reflects the moral tone of the 
school. Cheap circulars filled with slang and coarse wit be- 
speak a school with low standards. In an Illinois city I was 
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recently handed an invitation to attend an adult Bible class 
to hear an address on the text: “Be ye fishers of men.” A 
typical paragraph was: “We’ve got our hook in you. Come. 
We don’t care whether you are a common carp or a Wall 
Street pike. We'll show you the time of your life.” Well, 
it was a “common carp” invitation and indicated a “common 
carp” standard in the class. 

Sunday schools frequently bring their moral ideals to the 
attention of the community through membership contests 
with neighboring schools. Community pride is appealed to 
and everybody knows that a contest is on. The school that 
keeps within the spirit of the contest and loses rather than 
violate the rules of the game, will impress pupils and com- 
munity alike with its high moral standards. But I question 
the value of membership contests. The sudden influx of 
large numbers of pupils which you are not prepared to as- 
similate, is likely to produce an enrollment dyspepsia from 
which the school will never fully recover. If we are to have 
contests, we must play fair. This caution is needed. 


Recently, in my own state, two schools were in a mem- 
bership contest where new pupils and collections were the 
items counted. On the final Sunday of the contest one 
school invited the 300 inmates of the Soldiers’ Home to be 
its guests for the day, and counted them all as new students. 
‘The church board, in the other town, voted that all church 
pledges might be paid at the Sunday school instead of the 
church service, provided the amount so paid was returned to 
the church treasury after having been counted in the Sunday 
school collection. Over $140 of back church pledges was 
received that morning and counted as Sunday school collec- 
tion. The pictures of both schools appeared in the denom- 
inational papers, and the editors praised them for their spirit 
and enthusiasm. Should they not have been condemned for 
dishonesty and trickery? Both-schools now have question- 
able records and they can hardly assume moral leadership 
in their communities. Their corporate influence has been 
exerted on the side of crooked dealing, and they are unde- 
sirable institutions in the community. In this mad scramble 
for members many schools are losing their good name. 
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LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


The community will always look upon the Sunday school 
as a teaching institution. As such, it will be compared with 
the public schools, and if its work does not compare favor- 
ably, the Sunday school will be cheapened and fail to com- 
mand community respect. It will also fail to secure the ser- 
vices of self-respecting and cultivated people whose co-opera- 
tion is so badly needed. Much of the literary ability now 
expended in the Browning and Shakespeare Clubs would be 
devoted to the Sunday school if the organization and equip- 
ment was such as to command the respect of those wishing 
to do a high grade of work. 


NEED OF WIDER VISION. 


To attain the highest moral character a school must have 
the inspiration of the larger vision that comes from an affili- 
ation with state and national organizations. Delegates should 
be sent to county, state, and national conventions, and the 
international and denominational specialists should be eag- 
erly sought after. A school which is out of touch with these 
larger activities will be non-progressive and unfruitful. 


But it follows that denominational and international 
leaders must become educational experts rather than mis- 
sionaries of compliment and enthusiasm, whose chief stock 
in trade is the past or the approaching district or state con- 
vention—they must be something more than itinerant con- 
vention posters; and the denominational secretaries must 
cease to be agents for denominational literature, whose chief 
business is to build up a trade for the denominational pub- 
lishing company. They must become authorities on religious 
education, whose chief business is to raise the educational 
standards of the Sunday schools. There is a difference be- 
tween a reputable physician and a traveling salesman for a 
drug house. I would have the denominational secretary 
classified with the physician rather than the salesman. 

We are suffering just now from what has been termed 
“ecclesiastical commercialism.” Our educational secretaries 
should be free from a temptation to commercialize their 
work. They should be free to raise standards above the lit- 
erature already published by their denominations. I have in 
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mind one denomination whose teacher-training standards 
have been ruined by salaried secretaries who have popu- 
larized cheap, trashy drill books, and paralyzed the teaching 
force of the denomination. The educational standards of 
that denomination are now a matter of common ridicule. But 
what can the educators of that brotherhood do, when every 
suggestion of relief is lost because there is no other method of 
reaching the schools save through the literature of a publish- 
ing company which has a cheap standard on the market? 


We must have educational secretaries and directors of 
religious education who are as free to condemn the litera- 
ture of the Sunday school as the teachers in the public school 
are free to criticise the literature they are asked to use. 

In justice to the publishers, it must be said that the 
past few years have witnessed remarkable forward steps in 
the standardization of religious literature. This progress will 
continue just as long as the educational department is not 
dependent upon the sales department. 

With educational qualifications demanded of our inter- 
national and denominational secretaries, and our conventions 
transformed into institutes of instruction, the local schools 
will soon be able to get an enlarged vision, and practical aid 
towards the realization of the newer ideals, from these sources. 


I must insist, however, that it is important to remem- 
ber that the moral leadership of the local school depends very 
largely on the standards maintained by these larger agencies 
with which they affiliate and from which they draw their 
inspiration. 

















MORAL LEADERSHIP THROUGH TEACHERS 
AND OFFICERS 


Mitton S. LirrLeric.p, M. A. 
Congregational Sunday School Society, Boston, Mass. 


Moral leadership is leadership which exhibits and inspires 
moral living. Moral living is fulfilling the purposes of life. 
This is precisely the meaning of the word good. What is 
a good watch, a good book, a good man? One that fulfills 
the end of its existence. Goodness is efficiency. 

Moral leadership inspires moral living by furnishing an 
environment for self-activity. The pupil is a self-active being 
and we cannot put ideas into his head or ideals into his heart 
as we put books into a bookcase. Information can be given, 
ideas are evoked. Leadership is necessary for guidance and 
stimulation, but nothing more. The purpose of all education 
is to put the individual in possession of his own powers and 
to help him to direct his own training and his own life. 

Life in its every phase is correspondence with environ- 
ment. All living is a series of adjustments and reactions. 
Vision, for example, is a response of nerve centers to the vibra- 
tions of ether. Similarly, virtue is to the soul what vision is 
to the eye, a reaction upon the stimulus of the spiritual 
environment. The world we live in, the social order, the home, 
the school, the church, furnish the environment of the soul. 
What we do with these things determines whether and to 
what degree we are alive. If either the proper stimulus or 
the proper adjustments of life are lacking, the life is to that 
degree partial. The task before the Sunday school is to fur- 
nish the proper environment for the emotional, intellectual, 
social, and spiritual natures of childhood and youth, and it 
must use all its resources to that end. 

The education of the lesson period is but a small part of 
the educational work of the Sunday school, for the reason 
that it is but part of the environment furnished by the school. 
The education between the lessons is of the same importance 
as that of the lesson period. It is given by the life and atmos- 
phere of the school as a whole: its leadership and its spirit, 
its songs and its prayers, its work and its fellowship, its rules 
and its methods. Wise leadership will recognize the inspira- 
209 
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tional value of the worship and the administration of the 
school, and will use both as material for moral training. 

1. Training through worship adds to the equipment of 
the soul by enriching the emotional life. Worship is the appre- 
ciation of the character of God or the recognition of the pur- 
poses of God. It is the expression of reverence and aspiration 
or of loyalty and resolution, as either the character or pur- 
pose of God are emphasized in thought. The idea of both 
character and purpose will differ according to experience and 
age, and the elements of worship, which are the means of ex- 
pression, must be adapted to the pupil. 

The elements of worship are songs, prayers, and scripture 
reading. All alike must give the opportunity for genuine self- 
expression. Jesus’ word for it, the Sabbath and all that the 
word Sabbath includes were made for man, for childhood and 
youth, and not man for the Sabbath. The prayers must be 
such as the pupils themselves can say, either audibly or 
silently. They must express some thought; they must voice 
ideals which the young lives for whom we speak will recog- 
nize as their possible and ideal selves. The hymns must be 
good literature and the tunes must be good music. No words 
which cannot be read should ever be sung. If music is the 
language of the emotions, only the purest and the best of music 
can express truly the religious experience of those to whom 
belongs the kingdom of heaven. Nothing that is cheap and 
belittling, nothing that is not worthy to endure in hymnology, 
is worthy to express the faith, the hope, the love which are 
the essence of the religion of the unfolding life of childhood 
and youth. The entire worship must be marked by dignity, 
grace and orderly beauty, if it is to be counted moral. 

2. The administration of the school reinforces all other 
educational work by furnishing a wholesome moral atmos- 
phere. Strong leadership here commands respect and loyalty, 
and helps distinctly to self-mastery. Flabby discipline, optional 
work, irregular attendance, are the main causes of inefficiency 
in the Sunday school today. 

Sin is literally anarchy, lawlessness. Law is the outlining 
of a process, a statement of the way things or forces act. 
Disorder is chaos, and in every day, as in the early days when 
the sons of God sang together and the Spirit of God brooded 
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over the face of the deep, chaos is dispelled by imperatives. 
The imperative to lawful living is spoken both within and 
without the soul; without at first, within finally. 

“They reverenced their king as their conscience, 

And their conscience as their king.” 
This is the true psychological order. Authority must of neces- 
sity be external at first. Compulsion gives way to impulsion 
only gradually, as the individual gains command of his powers. 
Obedience, therefore, is the fundamental moral lesson. It is 
the first step in self-control, and the only pledge of character. 
Only through obedience does the soul in any sphere of activ- 
ity achieve its freedom. Liberty is not the power to break 
law; that is license. Liberty is the ability and the opportunity 
to keep law. 

Weak leadership, which permits disorder and license and 
irregularity and slipshod methods on the part of either pupils 
or officers, defeats the very end of the school’s exisience. Such 
leadership: is essentially immoral because it is unjust; unjust 
because failure on the part of a member of an organization 
to adjust himself to the rules and the spirit of the organization 
shuts him out from the fulness of its life. With all possible 
tact and sympathy and with all possible fairness and firmness, 
the leaders of the school must aid each member to make that 
adjustment which will mean the sharing of its life. 

The atmosphere of the school is created by leadership 
which crystallizes into action the conduct desired in the pupils. 
Regularity, order, fidelity in work, obedience to the rules of 
the school, should neither be expected nor demanded of the 
pupils if the officers and teachers disregard these things. In 
these matters shall there be the same standard for the leaders 
as is set for the pupils, or a different standard? Different, of 
course, higher. 

Attention to the lesson study on the part of the pupils is 
impossible if the class is subjected to interruptions and dis- 
tractions by, officers. Time should be allowed for the taking 
of records and for announcements and for whatever routine 
work is necessary. But the lesson period should be held 
sacredly inviolate. Orderly worship, worthy of the name, 
demands order absolute and universal. The superintendent 
must assume command of himself and the school and forbid 
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the pupils to enter when and as they will, and prevent the 
officers from going to and fro in the aisles and from walking 
up and down in the room. Let the doors be closed when wor- 
ship begins, be opened again at an appropriate time, and be 
closed again until the worship period is over. 

The great task of the leaders of the school is so to guide 
and exemplify the life and work of the school as to create an 
atmosphere of dignity and thoroughness and loyalty, an 
atmosphere of reverence with wholesome brightness, of law- 
fulness with abounding activity, of seriousness in every task 
with a deep sense of joy in working. 





PLANS FOR LEADERSHIP IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ADVANCE 


J. W. F. Davies, 
Director of Religious Education, Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, Ill. 


We have come to the time when we should ask what 
needs to be done next in the department of Sunday schools 
in the Religious Education Association? How is the leader- 
ship in this department? As a figurehead we have no busi- 
ness nor desire to exist. We must do something in a field 
where there is a big need. What shall we do during the com- 
ing year? Our leadership can surely do something to point 
the way in Sunday school advance. Let me suggest some of 
the things which this department may consider and possibly 
work upon during the coming year. , 

1. When one looks over the field of the Sunday schools 
and sees deeper than the surface, he finds there is often a 
conflict between the school and the church. They are run as 
two separate institutions, sometimes antagonistic to each other. 
This is fundamentally wrong. The Sunday school is the 
church’s school. It is under one of the departments of 
the church known as the educational department. As 
such, it is, in the progressive churches, supported by the 
church, that is, the church pays out of its budget the running 
expenses of the school, calls its director of religious education, 
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and appoints its committee on religious instruction. All this 
is taken for granted by those who have: given intelligent 
thought to the school of the church. This is a close organiza- 
tion of the school to the church along the lines of physical 
organization. 

But is this enough? This kind of very necessary organi- 
zation is possible and still the highest effectiveness may be 
lacking. There must be the organization along the lines of 
youth. The child ought to be made to feel that when it comes 
into the school it is coming into the school of the church. This 
is its first step in its relation to the church. It has entered 
the department which the church designed for it primarily. 
The child is now a member of the church, and as such ought 
to be made conscious of that fact, not only through atmos- 
phere, but by a definite program that he has a part in and 
that is a part of the church. The question as to how this can 
be sanely emphasized, is by no means a closed one. 

A second step might come about the time of the eighth 
grade or first or second year high school, when there could 
be introduced into the curriculum a course on personal re- 
ligion or a form of catechetical class which is taught by the 
pastor at least a part of the time, say, six weeks before Easter. 
Here the children have the opportunity to think of personal 
religion and their further relation to the church. There is 
nothing forced about this. It is all natural and taken as a 
matter of course because it is a part of the curriculum. 

The third and normal step would be to come into full 
church membership. This to be taken by the pupil heartily 
of his own accord. 

During membership in the church school, should he be 
gradually introduced to the worship of the church? In some 
churches, the children above the primary are urged 'to attend 
the opening worship of the church, and where the church has 
the facilities, these children may go into another part of the 
building and have a sermon of their own, while the high 
school pupils are sometimes expected to remain through’ the 
church service. Thus gradually the habit of church attend- 
ance will be unconsciously formed. ; 

Giving in the school may be a direct aid in this matter 
of relationship as well as a process in training. The method 
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of giving in our Sunday school, as a process of training, has 
been pretty close on the border line of criminality. To drop 
papa’s penny or nickel in an envelope, when the child does 
not know what it is giving to, and has no chance to under- 
stand the value of that penny, is almost worse than not giving 
as far as training in this matter is concerned. ‘A system can 
be worked out whereby the department of the kindergarten 
and primary can give to concrete objects in which interest 
has been created. In the grades between these departments 
and the high school, a schedule for giving could be arranged 
for either a department or the individual grades. Thus the 
child would be trained to give to a large number of worthy 
causes intelligently and interestedly. The high school could 
be brought into the envelope system of the church, thus mak- 
ing another connecting link between the pupil and the church 
against that day when he is shall cease to be a member of the 
school. 

This might for a while cut down the total amount given 
by the school and hurt our credit in statistical accounts, but 
we would be doing the larger thing in training our children 
to give intelligently and asjfar as possible of their own. So 
might it not be of value to have the organization of the school 
to the church along the line of the youth, studied by a commit- 
tee, and a report of their findings and suggestions given at our 
next meeting? ; 

2 There is need of some plan to correlate all the edu- 
cational work under the educational department of the 
church. The Sunday school has its study course, the young 
peoples’ societies have their educational programs, and as the 
need arises, this club and that band come forth with their 
educational programs. It is impossible for the best con- 
structive work to be done unless all the educational work of 
the church is under the direction of the educational depart- 
ment of the church. In other words, the curriculum of the 
educational department of the church should include the cur- 
riculum of the church. Then the hit and miss method would 
be replaced by a complete} program with a definite aim and 
the possibility of getting somewhere. A suggestive outline of 
how this is being done or should be done, would be valuable, 
could it be thoroughly prepared by a competent committee. 
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3. One of the rich fields for investigation is that of the 
social relations of the youth to the church. What ought these 
relations to be? How should they be expressed? Taken the 
country over, the social side of youth in relation to the church 
is little thought of other than in a haphazard manner. It is 
only in the rarest instances that a community will be found 
where the family life itself is such, throughout the church con- 
stituency, that it takes care of all the social relations of the 
young people; and yet even in these cases there ought to be 
some sort of relations between the church and its youth that 
is broader than any other. 

There are any number of churches making no attempts 
to have their plants open except for worship and an occa- 
sional dinner: to the adults, while young people are put to it 
for something to do or some place to go. There are those 
churches that are very successful in organizing their boys into 
clubs and their girls into social groups, and the older young 
people into mixed clubs. These give opportunity for social 
expression which the youth must have in different ways all 
through their growth. These social\relations they crave, and 
should not the church supply the opportunity for the young 
people to get together under supervision? They cannot be 
taken into an adult| organization and be expected to express 
themselves according to adults. If a committee were to study 
this and bring some helpful suggestions regarding methods 
that have actually worked, it would'be very helpful to those 
leaders whose lives are so crowded that they have not the 
time nor the creative ability to do this thing. 

4. There is the high school curriculum. Are we all sure 
what it ought to be? Why is such a large percentage of the 
pupils lost to the school during this period? Is it lack of inter- 
est in the course of study? Is Old Testament material right 
or wrong study material for this period? Some of the schools 
have experimented along this line and are able to give the 
results of these experiments. Ought there to be a course on 
life and conduct? If so, what ought it to include? These 
young people are having to face some of the vital questions 
of living. Why not give them a chance to think about and 
discuss'‘these questions under Christian guidance. Should the 
sex problem be taken up? If so, by whom should this teach- 
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ing be given, when should it be given, to whom should it he 
given? In'what year should the Life of Christ be taught? Is 
it advisable to have a course on comparative religion during 
these years? These are serious questions to many a worker 
in this field? A committee could well spend time stating the 
aim of this department and outlining a course, including the 
biblical and extra-biblical material which ought to be used. 

5. How about the worship in the school—is it a mere 
form or is it satisfactory? Does it really help the children to 
worship? There are some men conducting worship in the 
Sunday school who have no idea of worship, but they are 
doing the best they can. Do we not owe it to them to give 
some real help in this matter? Why not have suggestions of 
the best hymns for the different departments, keeping in mind 
the text and music suitable for the department in which it is 
to be used. It would be of great advantage to know a few 
really great hymns and selections of scripture which are worth 
remembering, making it possible to conduct a worship service 
in the intermediate department, for instance, without depend- 
ing on books. There are good prayers—which every child 
ought to know—to be selected. These things will never be- 
come commonplace when used under the right leadership. 
We ought to put the children in possession of these things. 
The minister would occasionally use some of these well- 
known scriptures, prayers and hymns in the church worship, 
and how interested the children would be to take part when 
they know them by heart. 

6. We need to give more attention to making God 
real to the children. How are we going to get the God feeling? 
If religion can’t be taught, how can it be caught? With the 
far removal of so many of our children from Nature—which, 
in a way, helped them to this consciousness—to the life of the 
city and the town, there has come about a loss in the feeling 
of God. What can be done constructively and progressively 
to bring about this feeling of God in their life today? 

7. More and more there is being brought into the cur- 
riculum of the schools extra-biblical material. If the Bible is 
not sufficient for the curriculum, why is it not? What then is 
needed? What is available in the way of material other than 
the Bible that is usable? These are questions which might be 
answered in a very helpful way. The fundamental question, 
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of course, is, what is the basis for the selection of this mate- 
rial? Can it be any other than the personal and social? 

8. Then last, could we not make an attempt to decide 
what would be an adequate program for churches, variously 
situated, with regard to their youth: first, in a village church; 
second, in a city church in a congested district, and in a city 
church in a residential district. The problems in these three 
are different, the program with regard to the youth must 
necessarily jbe different. What could be done in one place 
would not necessarily work in another. 

These: problems with regard to the Church and its youth 
cannot be solved save by the churches seriously experimenting 
along these lines and carefully watching results. Our opportu- 
nity is to find out what has been done, make the way clear 
as far as possible, and then point the direction for those who 
wait for vision. 





WHAT CAN THE CHURCH DO IN THE FIELD 
OF WORK WITH BOYS? 


Rev. CHarLes W. GILKEY, 
Pastor, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 


This is a live question. It is one of the significant and 
hopeful aspects of our American religious life that the moral 
and religious problems of adolescence are beginning to receive 
the attention they deserve; and particularly that the boy in 
his teens is beginning to get a square deal. By common con- 
sent, the campaigns of the “Men and Religion Movement,” in 
the leading cities of the country this last winter, have made 
their strongest impression and awakened their most active 
response with their emphasis on work for boys. Few sub- 
jects are receiving more careful attention from far-seeing 
pastors who are trying to build for the future, than this. It 
is therefore of the utmost timeliness that we raise the question 
of our title: “What Can the Church Do in the Field of Work 
With Boys?” 

The first thing which the Church can do in work with 
boys it is already doing—namely, to awake to its crucial im- 
portance. We are just beginning fully to realize that religion 
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is the most personal and individual matter in human life, and, 
therefore, that the religion of every human being must be his 
very own. You cannot deal with religion by proxy or at 
second-hand. It follows that a boy’s religion will be as dis- 
tinctive and unique as the boy himself. His religious 
problems deserve, therefore, as careful consideration as those 
of maturity. 

But the truth of the matter is even stronger than this. Our 
scientific investigation on the one hand, and our practical 
experience on the other, are combining to show us that 
adolescence is a period of religious crisis. To use the language 
of the psychologists, conversion is an adolescent phenomenon. 
In the more simple language of a working pastor, God has 
so made human nature that normally a personal religious 
experience seems to come to birth, in ‘perhaps the majority of 
individuals, during the middle ’teens. If this experience is 
delayed beyond the ’teens, it comes with much greater diffi- 
culty, and‘may not come at all. It is, therefore, an obligation 
which the Church owes both to the souls of the boys that now 
are, and to the destinies of the men that shall be, to work 
wisely with the boys who are now in their middle ’teens. 

But further, this is a period of moral crisis. The moral 
issues that confront the American high school boy are very 
simple in kind, but very profound in significance. The ques- 
tion of honesty in class-room work and fair play in athletics 
presents in simpler form essentially the same moral issues 
that he will have to face years hence as a business man. The 
question of personal self-mastery, simple as are its elements 
at his age, is the same essential moral issue on which his 
ripened character will ultimately depend. It is a cause for 
concern in our American life that these simple but profound 
moral issues are not being as squarely met and as rightly 
settled by our coming generation, who are now students in 
our schools and colleges, as an intelligent and far-sighted 
patriotism must feel to be fundamentally important to the 
moral future of our nation. Here again therefore, morally 
as well as religiously, the Church must face and meet its 
obligation to adolescent boys. 

And yet, when we look thus at the plain facts of our 
duty, the plain facts of our past failures are, to say the least, 
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humiliating. Is it too much to assert that in this crucially 
important work of reaching boys, the Church has fallen short 
at least as conspicuously as at any other point. Authorities 
on the Sunday school tell us that seventy per cent of our 
boys drop out of Sunday school in the middle ’teens. If ob- 
servation were needed to confirm these statistics, surely a 
glimpse at the average church congregation would suffice. 
The lack of boys in their ’teens is in most churches even more 
conspicuous than the lack of mature men. Where our oppor- 
tunities are greatest, we have as a rule failed most conspicu- 
ously. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance, both to the 
future manhood of America and to the future of the Church 
itself, that we face fairly this question of our responsibility 
to adolescent boyhood; and it is ground for encouragement 
and hope that the Church today is giving so many signs of 
awakening to the situation. We turn now to our direct ques- 
tion: What can the Church do about it? 


MEET THE BOY HALF WAY. 


In the first place, the Church can meet the boy half way. 
Or rather, if the Church shows a willingness to meet the boy 
half way, it is likely to discover that before it has gotten very 
far on the road to him, he has come more than half way to it. 
The story is told of a Church deacon who complained recently 
that he supposed the Lord knew what He was doing when He 
made boys as He did, but that as for himself, he couldn’t see 
why He made them that way. It is this attitude which has too 
much determined the attitude of the Church toward the boy. 
We have demanded that he adjust himself to us; swallow 
whole our kind of religion, which has usually been the religion 
of maturity; and, in general, simply do as he is told. 


The key-note of successful work with boys is that sym- 
pathy which interests itself in their interests; expresses itself 
in their vocabulary; and helps them to develop the religious 
experience which is normal and natural to boyhood. Prac- 
tically applied, this means that the Church must interest itself 
in and adjust itself to the normal activities of boyhood. It 
will lead to the formation, under the direction of the Church, 
of Boy Scout troops, gymnasium classes, baseball ‘and basket- 
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ball teams, and groups for the other play activities that are 
natural to boyhood, and that in a boy’s eyes are one of the 
main reasons for existence. It will require that in the organ- 
ization of our Sunday school classes and church clubs we 
follow, so far as may be, the natural groupings among boys, 
which produce “gangs.” 

And all this must not be thought of simply as a bait for 
the religious hook; no one will see through or resent that 
more quickly than the boys themselves. Our interest in boy- 
hood must be spontaneous and sincere. And the fundamental 
philosophy of religion which underlies it must be, that religion 
is not something distinct and isolated from these normal 
activities of boy nature; but rather an inspiration, an energy, 
a spirit, and an ideal, which we must carry straight into the 
middle of a boy’s normal life in order to sanctify the whole of 
it. If we sincerely begin to work with boys in this spirit, we 
shall be surprised at the quickness and heartiness of their 
response. 

DISCOVER AND TRAIN LEADERS. 


In the second place, the Church must discover and train 
leaders for these groups of boys, both in their play and in 
their religious life and work. Some of us grow more deeply 
convinced, with every week of our experience, that this is the 
real heart of the boy problem. As someone has put it, the boy 
problem is in reality a man problem; for if men can be found 
who are suited by nature and character to be heroes for boy- 
hood, and if these men can be persuaded to give themselves 
in personal contact with boys, along the lines of their natural 
interests, the miracle of the formation, or, if necessary, the 
transformation of character through contact and contagion, 
will once more be wrought. Give a boy a hero who will be 
his personal friend, and you have done the biggest thing you 
can do for him. The business of the Church is to discover 
these leaders and set them apart to such work with boys, as 
their supreme opportunity for Christian service. 

There is particular need for this emphasis on leadership 
just now, because the natural temptation which we face in 
our boys’ work at the present time is to think that it is merely 
a question of one or another mechanical method of work. 
Now that the Church is awakening to its duty toward boys, 
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it will be all too easy for us to rely on some cut-and-dried 
form of organization, some “paper scheme” of work, and 
trust that, by the mere adoption of this conventional scheme, 
we can infallibly secure success and guaraniee results. 

The number of organizations and schemes for working 
with boys, each with its insignia, strange vocabulary and mass 
of elaborate paraphernalia, is already legion. Many of these 
schemes, perhaps all of them, are good; but no one of them in 
itself is a solution to the problem. There is no single guar- 
anteed method of sucessful boys’ work that will prove a 
panacea for the boy problem. In this, as in most lines of 
religious work, methods are entirely secondary; the all-impor- 
tant thing is personality. Given the right leader, and he can 
do almost anything with almost any method; the wrong 
leader will make a failure of the best method in the world. 

A word here as to methods in detail. Some of us are 
discovering that each method (the Boy Scout scheme, for 
instance) makes its own special appeal to boys at a certain 
age or of a certain type; and we are finding ourselves driven 
to adopt certain of these methods while they serve our main 
purpose, and then again to discard them when they have out- 
lived their usefulness, or when a particular group of boys 
has outgrown them. In other words, the question of what 
method of work with boys to use, among the many that have 
proved successful, is a question to be settled by local consid- 
erations of expediency, such as the age and type of the boys 
in question. The all-important essential is the leader whose 
heart. and soul are with his boys through the years of 
adolescence, while methods and forms of organization come 
and go as they serve or cease to serve a useful purpose. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize my conviction that the 
duty of the local pastor to his boys is pre-eminently this:— 
to select with the utmost care from his' working force one or 
two men, preferably young men, who, by their temperament 
and training, incline to and are fitted for work with boys. 
They must not be driven into it as a sheer duty; such an 
attitude on their part would be a prime disqualification for it. 
In every community, in almost every church, there is at least 
one man who loves boys and understands them. Let the 
pastor hunt until\he finds that man, and then let him set him 
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free from all other church responsibilities, to give himself 
heart and soul to this special work. Some of us believe that 
there is no more important piece of work in the whole Church 
than this; and some of us know that it is one of the hardest 
places in the Church to fill. 

When the man to fill it has been found, it is nowadays 
easy to put him in touch with abundant opportunities for 
training himself for larger service. The literature on work 
with boys is already abundant, and increases with every 
month. President G. Stanley Hall’s massive work on “Ado- 
lescence” gives an exhaustive scientific study; practical hand- 
books, such as those issued by the Y. M. C. A. and the Boy 
Scout Movement, give abundant direction as to methods; and 
the new magazine for workers with boys, “American Youth,” 
will bring its monthly inspiration and suggestion. But while 
all these will help, and help much, the worker with boys must 
in the last analysis work out his own salvation—and theirs. 

Finally, but not least important, the Church can and must 
enlist the boy himself in service for other boys. To speak first 
on the lowest level, no other advertisement or recruiting 
agency is half so effective as a single boy who is really inter- 
ested. One boy of fifteen in our Sunday school told me with 
considerable pride last week that in the last three months he 
had brought five new boys of his own age into our Sunday 
school; and when I started at once, with that as a clew, to talk 
with him about church membership, he met me more than 
half way. 

To be sure, it is frequently difficult for a boy to work with 
other boys of exactly his own age. But on the other hand, he 
occupies a unique position of influence over the boys two 
years, or more, younger than himself. The boy of eighteen has 
perhaps more influence with the boy of fourteen than anyone 
else in the world; unless possibly it be the young man in the 
twenties. If we can enlist the older boy in responsible service 
for his younger fellow, we have done the greatest thing that 
we can do for both. And it is hardly necessary to point out 
that in thus training boys in their ’teens for active Christian 
service, we are training for the Church of the future the 
membership and the leadership that she will so greatly need. 
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THE HISTORY, SCOPE AND SUCCESS OF 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HERBERT WRIGHT GATES. 
Director of Religious Education, Brick Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


As to the history of these organizations, it is, in many 
cases, yet in the making. Of their success, in any broad sense 
of the word, it is too soon to speak. Their scope is easier to 
determine. 

In this connection, however, one word may be said both 
first and last. Success depends upon leadership. I am 
increasingly inclined to agree with the leader in boys’ work 
who said: “After all, it is not a boy problem, but a man 
problem that confronts us.” He was right. Given a leader, 
who understands and likes boys, and is resourceful and 
energetic, and almost any decent plan will succeed. Without 
such a leader, the best-laid plans are apt to end in dismal 
failure. 

I have found it very difficult to get much information 
regarding organizations for girls. Perhaps because they are 
so few and so modest. Considerable correspondence with 
those who should be best posted, has failed to reveal much of 
anything beyond the ordinary Junior Endeavor, or Mission 
Band of the local church, except for the well known Kings’ 
Daughters, and the newly organized Camp Fire Girls, which 
has sprung up in emulation of their brother organization, the 
Boy Scouts. I make this statement in explanation of the fact 


that most of what I have to say in this paper might seem to 
leave the girls out of account. It is a fact that organizations 


for girls have not seemed to be so necessary to many, and we 
are just beginning to awaken to the fact that the increasing 
number of working girls is demanding a special type of work, 
which must be supplied. 

With the boys, it is quite another matter. Well aware 
as I have been of the rapidly growing interest in boys’ work, 
I was astonished at the number of different organizations 
discovered in the preparation for this paper. It would be 
futile and confusing to attempt to describe them all. I shall 
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merely attempt to classify those of which I do know, well 
aware that there must be others of which I have not heard; 
and then to describe more in detail, a few of those which 
seem to me typical. 

These organizations may be divided, first, into the dis- 
tinctively religious and the non-religious. The first class again 
separates naturally into the non-denominational or inter- 
denominational, and those connected with some one denom- 
ination or church. 

I. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 


A. Inter-denominational. These include such organiza- 
tions as the Knights of King Arthur, Knights of the Holy Grail, 
The Boys’ Brigade, The Modern Knights of St. Paul, The 
Pilgrim and Phi Alpha Pi fraternities, the Junior Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Kings’ Daughters and Epworth Leagues. 

The Boys’ Brigade is perhaps the oldest of these organiza- 
tions. It is a military organization, religious in nature, each 
company being required to identify itself with some church, 
Sunday school or Y. M. C. A.. It has in it the elements of 
discipline, through its military drill. It takes in boys of 
twelve years of age, and upwards, and appeals to them 
through its uniforms, marching and other military features. 
It has had splendid success under some leaders, while under 
others it has become merely a club for marching about and 
showing off. It does not seem to me to afford easy opportu- 
nity for bringing out the individuality of the boy, and seems 
to be losing ground in this country on account of its promi- 
nently military features. 

Next in this class we may consider a number that are 
very similar in their character: the Knights of King Arthur, 
Knights of the Holy Grail and the Knights of St. Paul. In all 
three of these, the central idea and motive is that of chivalry. 
In the Knights of King Arthur, the whole round of the 
Arthurian legends is drawn upon for material and suggestion. 
The Knights of the Holy Grail centers more upon the stories 
of the Grail, although the essential features are about the 
same. The Knights of St. Paul, whose handbook bears the 
rather audacious title of “The Boy Problem Solved,” and 
whose founder claims it as “the only Christian organization 
in the field,” adapts the same general idea to the life and 
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example of St. Paul, taking him for its hero, and making the 
various degrees center about the progress in his life. The 
claim to be the only Christian organization for boys in the 
field is hardly substantiated by this purely technical differ- 
ence, and the organization does not begin to have the richness 
or variety of material possessed by either of the other two, 
which are just as truly Christian. 

The Knights of King Arthur was founded in 1893, by Rev. 
William Byron Forbush, then in Riverside, R. I. In December 
last the number of castles had reached 2,378, and there were 
225 courts of the Queens of Avilion, an organization for girls 
formed along the!same lines. 

This organization is a fraternity, private, but not secret, 
self-governing and under the control of the local church, 
association, or other body with which it may be connected. It 
is based upon the old English Christian legend of the Round 
Table. It aims to revive the nobler side of medieval chivalry, 
following the prophecy of King Arthur that he would return 
to re-establish a kingdom of righteousness, honor and ‘service. 
Each local organization is called a castle. Each member takes 
the name of some ancient knight or hero, ancient or modern, 
and tries to emulate his knightly virtues. The boy starts as a 
page, being initiated in a humorous but instructive manner. 
After six months of service as page, during which time he has 
given evidence of fairly regular attendance at church and 
Sunday school, memorized the hymn of the Order—Edward 
Roland Sill’s poem, “Opportunity”—and the form of examina- 
tion for the rank of Esquire; written a paper on the history of 
the name he has chosen, or the history of the Order of the 
Knights, and had a private talk with Merlin on the virtues cf 
an Esquire, hie may be elevated to the rank of Esquire. 

The next and highest rank is that of Knight. To attain 
this the Esquire must have become a member of the Church; 
must have served as Esquire one year, must memorize the 
Prayer of the Order, certain selections from Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,” and pass an examination on some book 
of King Arthur stories approved by Merlin, on the Book of 
Mark, the Commandments, or the Beatitudes. 

A Page must be not less than eleven years of age, an 
Esquire, thiiteen, and a Knight, fifteen years. The vow of 
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the Knight is to “Follow the Christ, to live pure, to speak true, 
to right wrong, to follow the king.” 

The various castle officers are appointed from among the 
boys themselves. The adult leader is Merlin, in memory of 
the ancient sage who counselled Arthur. 

The handbook of the order is rich in material and sug- 
gestions. In the hands of the right kind of leader, the organ- 
ization possesses almost boundless possibilities for interesting 
the boys, appealing to the finer side of their nature, and 
developing the best that is in them. It is adaptable to almost 
every class of boy, provides for proper grading of the boys, 
and has had a widespread success. Many castles have adopted 
various kinds of handicraft, wood-craft, scouting, etc. In 
fact, the organization can be made to include any or all of 
the desirable features of any of the other organizations. The 
handbook gives full description and detailed instructions for 
establishing and conducting castles, and may be secured for 
$1.00 by writing to Rev. Wm. Byron Forbush, or the Knights 
of King Arthur, Taylor and Third Avenues, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Knights of the Holy Grail was founded by Rev. Perry 
Edwards Powell, of Tipton, Indiana. It has castles in twenty 
different denominations, many Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and is spreading rapidly. I regret to say that the 
handbook of the order which I had hoped to have for exam- 
ination, did not reach me in time for this paper. The object 
of the order is to promote “piety, friendship and fraternity, 
among the young men, and loyalty to the Church and to 
Christ.” It has the same degrees and similar conditions as 
the Knights of King Arthur. It presents Christ, as the pattern 
Knight, is founded on the New Testament and the story of the 
Grail. It also uses the essential feature of other organizations, 
such as the Boy Scouts. 


The Phi Alpha Pi Fraternity is a religious society 
founded in 1903, by H. W. Gibson, of the State Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts. Over one hundred chapters, mostly in Y. M. 
C. A.’s, are organized in different parts of the country, with a 
total membership of nearly 2,000. The object of the organiza- 
tion is stated to be: “To direct the surplus energy, and use 
the spare time, of boys, for some useful activity.” Altruism 
and a true missionary spirit are fostered. The covenant is: 
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“We believe the best and happiest life is one spent, not for 
self, but for others. With this for our ideal, we pledge our 
hearty loyalty to our fraternity and to its principles. We will 
be earnest seekers after truth, we will be friends, not only to 
each other, but to all, and we will do our utmost to advance 
the true Christian manhood. We will stand everywhere and 
always for purity and manliness, and strive to make our 
fraternity a power among the boys of—(name of city or 
town).” The fraternity motto is “Help the Other Fellow.” 

The Pilgrim Fraternity was organized by Geo. Walter 
Fiske, now Junior Dean of Oberlin College, in 1905, when Dr. 
Fiske was pastor of the High Street Congregational Church of 
Auburn, Maine. It is for rather older boys than the Phi Alpha 
Pi. Its “Pilgrim Compact” is adapted from the historic May- 
flower Compact of the Plymouth Pilgrims. A partial quota- 
tion will give some idea of the purpose and nature of the 
organization: “In ye Name of God: Amen. We, Freemen 
all, whose names are underscrolled, loyal-citizens of this 
Pilgrim-founded realm, having each and all of us undertaken 
a Pilgrimage toward ye goal of Christian Manliness, namely: 
ye winning of ye well-rounded life, in body, mind, and spirit, 
for better service of ourselves, our fellows and our God, do 
by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in ye presence of 
God and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a Chapter of the Pilgrim Fraternity, for ye fur- 
therance of ye ends aforesaid.” 

The vows of the order, the ritual of initiation, and the 
general forms carry out the idea of a pilgrimage toward the 
goal of Christian manliness, strength, wisdom, truth, faith, 
and service. Each member obligates himself to bear his 
share of the burdens and duties of the chapter, while receiving 
his share of its benefits. He promises to be true to its brotherly 
spirit, and by his conduct, both in and out of the trysting place, 
to uphold the dignity and honor of the fraternity. 

This fraternity has made its way into about twenty differ- 
ent states and has done some excellent work. 

Both the Pilgrim and Phi Alpha Pi, make their appeal to 
the boys’ love of ritual, of stately language and lofty idealism. 
Both have the degree of secrecy, or at least privacy, that helps 
to hold interest and cement the bond which ties their members 
together. 
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Another interdenominational organization may be men- 
tioned in passing, on account of the excellence of its name 
and object: the Fecit Club, originated by Edwin O. Grover, 
of Highland Park, Illinois. The name is also the motto: “He 
did it.” Its purpose is stated to be “to do things; to find out 
what needs to be done in our homes, in our schools, in our 
town, in our churches, anywhere, and then to do it to the best 
of our ability.” Each member takes the following pledge: 
“We pledge ourselves to make every effort to accomplish what 
we undertake. We will not be quitters, or afraid of hard 
work. If we undertake something too big for any one of us 
to do, we will all take hold and help. If it is too big for all 
of us, we will get others—only it must be done by someone, 
someway, sometime. We pledge each other not to boast of 
what we are going to do, or to talk about it to others more 
than is necessary, until it is done—and then, we will try to 
find something else to do.” The suggestion of the Latin name 
is carried out in the titles of the officers, Factor Princeps, 
Factorum Scriba, etc. 


When these organizations are compared with the Junior 
Endeavor societies, which, until recent years, were the chief 
representatives of organized work for boys and girls in the 
Church, it at once becomes evident that the later organizations 
are better adapted to the real needs and interests of the period 
for which they are intended. The Junior Endeavor Society 
arose as a makeshift, an attempt to adapt, to younger boys 
and girls, a form of organization and work originally intended 
and better fitted to young people. Too often the adaptation 
was in name rather than in reality, and the Junior Endeavor 
was only a kind of diluted prayer-meeting, not at all well 
suited to those for whom it was conducted. With clearer 
understanding of the needs of the boys and girls, these 
societies have gone through a process of change and improve- 
ment. The features of these other organizations have been 
borrowed and included, and good work has unquestionably 
been done in many of them. On the whole, however, they 
lack in richness and variety as compared with most of these 
later organizations. 
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B. DENOMINATIONAL AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


Under this head we include such as the Junior Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, in the Episcopal Church; the Junior 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, in the Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches; the Knights of Methodism, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Junior Brotherhood for 
Presbyterian boys of Chicago, and the Anderson Boy Move- 
ment, under the auspices of the Central Christian Church of 
Anderson, Indiana. 

With reference to the Junior Brotherhoods, we find, as 
might be expected, that they are adaptations of the men’s 
brotherhoods, trimmed down to meet the needs of the boys. 
As such they are likely to be open to the same criticism that 
has already been suggested with reference to the Junior 
Endeavor societies. And it seems to me that this criticism is 
to be made: compared with the richness of imagery, the forms 
and rites, all of which make so strong an appeal to the boyish 
heart and imagination, and which we find so fully in the 


Knights of King Arthur and similar organizations, these Junior 
Brotherhoods are rather tame. The ordinary official names 
of President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, do not 
appeal, as do Merlin, the King, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
etc. Moreover, the forms for business meetings and the 
programs suggested in most of these brotherhoods are not as 
varied or attractive as the others. 


Exception is to be made here, in the case of the Knights 
of Methodism, which organization has adopted practically all 
the features of the Knights of King Arthur and of the Holy 
Grail, but limits the literary material more strictly to the 
Bible and hymns of the Church. 


There are three orders in this body: The Order of Loyal 
Princes, nine to twelve years of age; The Order of Victors, 
thirteen to sixteen; The Order of Lion Hearted, seventeen to 
twenty. The officers in each order are called the Seer, Chief, 
Assistant Chief, Scribe, and Purser. The Seer and Chief 
correspond to Merlin and King in the Knights of King Arthur. 
The other officers are easily recognizable. Members are pro- 
moted from one rank to another after fulfilling conditions 
similar to those already noted in the other organizations. 
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Bible study is made a prominent feature, the initiation cere- 
monies are impressive and scriptural, and the program of 
activities includes a wide range of indoor and out-of-door 
games and pursuits. A manual is published in two parts, 
obtainable of the publishing houses of the Methodist Church, 
and contains much of suggestion. 


This organization will undoubtedly take the place of the 
Junior Epworth League societies in that church, and the 
change will be much for the better. I cannot see why the 
general working out of the plan would not prove about the 
same as that of the other knightly orders before mentioned. 
In this case, however, the distinctively churchly element is 
emphasized and limited to the one particular church, a feature 
which may seem wise or otherwise, according to the point of 
view. Personally, and all denominational preferences 
entirely one side, I prefer that the idealism and thought of 
my boy should be centered upon a principle or ideal, or hero, 
rather than upon any one church. 


The Congregational Brotherhood, in its paper, the Broth- 
erhood Era, recommends as the best boys’ clubs for the 
churches of that order: the Boys’ Brigade, the Boy Scouts, 
the Knights of King Arthur, and, for older young people only, 
the Christian Endeavor societies. 


In the Anderson Boy Movement, of Anderson, Indiana, we 
have a different and somewhat unique movement, under 
church auspices. It is an organization of the boys of that 
town into a community of their own, called Boyville, with a 
mayor and other officers to correspond with those of the adult 
government. The idea is not new, and it has been worked 
out elsewhere, as at the George Junior Republic, and in the 
public schools of some cities, also in the Y. M. C. A. 


The objects of this Boyville are: “To further good 
citizenship, clean athletics, manly sports, the development of 
good fellowship, to develop mind and morals.” There is a 
regular taxation, ten cents a month for each member, divided 
between the general treasury and that of the ward to which 
the boys belong. The laws have reference to such practices 
as defacement of property, profanity, use of tobacco, fre- 
quenting pool rooms, snow-balling, gambling and humanity. 
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II. ORGANIZATIONS NOT DISTINCTIVELY RELIGIOUS. 


‘A. This is a broad field, and might be so treated as to 
include many such movements as the Playgrounds, National 
First Aid Association, United States Volunteer Life Saving 
Corps, Humane Societies, St. Nicholas’ League, etc. Each of 
these organizations and movements has its own contribution 
to make, but its relation to the local church or club is usually 
in the line of adopting certain features as part of the activities 
carried out. The boys of any club may organize a life saving 
or first aid corps, or engage in various endeavors for protec- 
tion of birds and animals. 

For the purposes of this paper, it seems best to limit the 
detailed discussion to such definite organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Boy Pioneers, Woodcraft Indians, etc. 
The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls are perhaps the most 
conspicuous of such organizations at present. 

The Boy Scouts arose in England, under the leadership of 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, but has become thoroughly 
Americanized and has spread very rapidly of late in this 
country. It centers largely about out-of-door activities, and 
aims to develop self-reliance and a clean, sound, physical, 
mental and moral life in the boy. The motto—“Be Prepared” 
—is suggestive of the spirit of the organization. There are 
three degrees of membership: the Tenderfoot, Second Class 
Scout and First Class Scout. The Tenderfoot must know 
the Scout Law, the twelve points'of which are briefly: Honor, 
Loyalty, Usefulness, Friendliness, Courtesy, Kindness (to the 
extent of doing someone at least one good turn every day), 
Obedience, Cheerfulness, Thrift, Courage, Cleanliness of Body 
and Mind, and Reverence. He must also take the Scout oath, 
pledging himself to develop his best qualities, to serve others, 
to honor his God and his country, and to obey the Scout Law. 
Other requirements must be met, including the age limit of 
twelve years, having money in the bank, ability to tie certain 
standard knots, etc. From this point the boy may work his 
way up to the highest rank and then go on, earning medals for 
various kinds of attainment representing almost every con- 
ceivable phase of manhood and citizenship. 

The organization is by patrols of seven boys and a patrol 
leader, three patrols constituting a troop, with an adult Scout 
Master at its head. 
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This movement is thoroughly modern in its program of 
activities, leading the boy to the discovery of the best in the 
life about him. It combines practically all of the best 
features in the other organizations. 

It might seem that the emphasis upon the features of 
out-of-door life: camping, tracking, observation of wild 
animals, etc., might make it not well adapted to the city boy, 
and especially to those of the working class. But this is 
precisely the emphasis that these boys need. More ought to 
be done to get them into out-of-door life of the healthful sort, 
and it is found entirely possible to adapt many of the require- 
ments to their conditions of life. 

Like every other kind of work, the secret of its success 
lies in its leadership. I know of communities where troops 
are suffering from our insane love of numbers, with the 
minimum of emphasis upon standards of efficiency. But on 
the whole, this seems to me one of the best all-round organiza- 
tions for boys that has reached large proportions. It is flex- 
ible, scientific, sensible. Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. It is especially well adapted to younger boys. 

The Woodcraft Indians is the creation of Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton. It takes the tribal form of the American 
Indian, and appeal is made to the choicest of primitive traits 
of character. The officers are termed Chiefs and Sagamores. 
The Braves take Indian names, usually indicative of certain 
traits which they possess or desire to possess. The pow-wows 
are held in Indian fashion. Braves are credited and decorated 
for the performance of certain deeds of prowess. The element 
of personal competition is kept at the minimum. Whatever 
honors may be won are never at the expense of others, but 
the way to each is open to all. ; 

While not quite so flexible and easily adapted to the con- 
ditions of all classes of boys, the organization has great value 
where it can be conducted under the leadership of a “good 
Indian,” of whom there are not many equal to its founder. 
Full information may be gathered from “The Birch Bark Roll 
of the Out-Door-Life,” published by Doubelday, Page & Co., 
New York. 

A word may be added here concerning the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, both group and mass. These are usually local enter- 
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prises, centering in the individual church or institution, 
although the non-sectarian boys’ clubs are combined in the 
Federated Boys’ Clubs, of which Thomas Chew of Fall River, 
Mass., is President. 

The headquarters of this organization are at 35 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., and they publish a magazine called Work 
with Boys, which is of value to every worker. The majority 
of the clubs in the “Federated” are mass clubs. The Boys’ 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association has its 
headquarters at 124 East 28th Street, New York City, and they 
publish another periodical, American Youth (formerly Asso- 
ciation Boys). The Association favors the group club rather 
than the mass. 

As between the two, I am inclined to agree with Prof. 
Geo. W. Fiske of Oberlin, who says in his “Boy Life and Self- 
Government”: “Both group and mass clubs are right, and 
they need mixing; but each is particularly adapted to certain 
periods of boyhood.” The mass club is wholesale work with 
boys, the group club is retail work. The former is inclusive, 
democratic, free from castes or creedal tests. The latter is 
exclusive, selective, homogeneous, and includes boys of the 
same age, faith and social station. The mass club does a 
remarkably extensive work usually, and has to be superficial 
about it. The group club does intensive work and therefore 
can do it thoroughly. The mass club is having the great satis- 
faction of making a host of boys decent. The group club has 
the thorough satisfaction of making fewer boys better. 

It seems to me that the choice will have to be made 
according to the conditions that exist. There is no manner of 
doubt that the rough street boy will dodge the group when he 
will come to the mass club. There is also no manner of doubt 
that, in the large majority of cases, the group club has the best 
chance of doing thorough Christian work. For this reason 
it seems to me a wise choice that has been made by the 
majority of churches and Y. M. C. A.’s in using the group 
method. 

Dr. Fiske, however, makes another valuable suggestion in 
connection with his study of the periods of development in 
boy life. He finds that the group club is probably the very 
best for boys under ten. With the development of the gang 
spirit between ten and fourteen, he finds the mass club appeal- 
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ing. | Again, between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, the 
group club reasserts itself, but after that time, the group alone 
is too small to give a fair field for the development of leader- 
ship. ‘He summarizes his findings thus: “First group, then 
mass, then group, then both plans together for older boys, 
seems to be the pedagogical order.” 

One more suggestion from Dr. Fiske. In connection with 
his analysis of boy life he suggests the typical forms of organ- 
ization best adapted to each period, as follows: 

(1) For the period of childhood, under ten years of age, 
Captains of Ten of the Brotherhood of David, an organization 
founded by Dr. Forbush, for boys too young for the Knights 
of King Arthur. 

(2) For the gang period, of ten to fourteen, the Wood- 
craft Indians. 

(3) For what he terms the chivalric period of thirteen 
to fifteen, the Knights of King Arthur, and, I would add, the 
Boy Scouts. 

(4) For the “self-assertive period” of fifteen to eighteen, 
the Phi Alpha Pi, or Pilgrim Fraternity. 

(5) For older boys, some form of self-governing clubs. 

Perhaps I should not close this paper without a word 
about a later development in church work for boys, which is 
hardly parallel to, but may include any or all of the forms of 
work noted above. I refer to the Boys’ Department in the 
Sunday school, a plan by which all the classes for adolescent 
boys are grouped into a department of their own, with their 
own officers, a special superintendent and a program espe- 
cially adapted to their needs. Details of such organization 
may be found in files of Association Boys. Many churches 
have tried the plan with great success. A very brief descrip- 
tion of one may suffice to give the idea. 

This one was inaugurated by the Boys’ Work Director 
of the Y. M. C. A. He secured men as teachers of boys’ classes 
and a room which the department might call its own. The 
boys were grouped according to age and natural selection. 
Each class had a name and a captain. The department 
officers were elected: president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. The superintendent was an adult appointed, as 
were superintendents of the other departments. 
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The president, an older boy, presided at all sessions. 
Officers are elected once a quarter. Inter-class contests for 
points on attendance, collection, department, and lesson study, 
add zest to the program. Various committees are chosen for 
special work of social, athletic and benevolent character. It 
is proving a distinct success. 

After all is said, the determining factor in the type of 
organization or the success of the work done, will be the 
kind of leadership that is available. Strength of character, 
sympathetic understanding of boy nature, resourcefulness in 
promoting activities, are essential to any kind of success. 
These being given, the choice of the particular type of organ- 
ization may be left to thé wisdom of the leader in view of the 
kind of boys to be reached, the architectural facilities of the 
plant, and the number of helpers available. 

In all our work with boys and girls we are reaching a 
deeper understanding of ways and means. We started to do 
things for them, we are learning how to lead them in the 
effort to work things out for themselves, and this way lies the 
end of all our striving, the growth of Christ-like character. 





BOY SCOUTS AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


F. A. Crossy, 
City Director of Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work, Chicago. 


If an enthusiast approaches the church worker today and 
states, with great assurance, that he can furnish that particu- 
lar worker and his church with the finest organization for 
church boys’ work that has ever been devised, the enthusiast’s 
assurance is liable to a rude shock. The average thinking 
pastor, Sunday school superintendent, or teacher of a boys’ 
Bible class will, with more positive assurance, and consider- 
able emphasis, answer about as follows: 

My dear freind, we have more organizations for boys now 
than we need. Another such in our church will be only a 
distraction, a parallel group demanding more thought, machin- 
ery, time and leaders, when we can’t furnish these requisites 
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for the work we already have. If you can furnish me with 
some scheme, method or system which will make more effi- 
cient the organizations we already have, then our church will 
welcome your new suggestion. We want in our Sunday 
school, as related to the adolescent boy, not more machinery, 
but more steam and more efficient machinists. 

This church worker is right beyond a doubt. The Sunday 
school and the church boys’ club need, and need badly, some 
scheme of activities which will appeal to and hold the ado- 
lescent boy. The Boy Scout movement apparently is such a 
scheme of attractive activities. It is very young yet and must 
be adapted in many ways, but where Scoutcraft is being used 
in Sunday school and club to inject interest and enthusiasm 
into the work, it is meeting the demand of the churchman 
quoted above. Existing organizations for boys in the church 
are being made more efficient, without seemingly any distrac- 
tion. Have we then possibly, in the Boy Scout movement, a 
force, scientific and adaptable in its nature and appeal, which, 
if rightly applied, will bring the older boy and the Sunday 
school to a better mutual understanding? If Scoutcraft meets 
the demands of the boy himself as well as the Sunday school 
worker, we can answer in the affirmative with some degree of 
assurance. 

What is the adolescent boy demanding of the Sunday 
school today? We can’t afford to theorize here,—there has 
been too much theory in the past. We must know the boy’s 
own viewpoint. Adults are too apt to plan arbitrarily the 
grouping and methods, the scheme of activities and the plan 
of promotion. We call such a system scientific, but real sci- 
ence is nature’s own plan of work, and the boy and nature are 
not to be separated. Therefore let us not try “to put ourselves 
as nearly as possible in the boy’s place,”—this is a vain 
attempt and superficial only—but let us get directly from the 
boy himself his attitude toward the Sunday school. This will 
be ingenuous, as the fourteen-year-old boy’s feelings and 
demands come from his inner boy-nature rather than from 
any studied personal viewpoint. For this reason they are 
valuable. Following are ideas secured from older boys them- 
selves through an extended experience with such boys. 

First of all, his nature demands a real leader as his Sun- 
day school teacher. His idea of a trained teacher is vague; 
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he says he wants one who “mixes with the fellows and makes 
the lesson interesting.” Leadership is uppermost in his hero- 
worshipping mind and he has struck the essence of all effect- 
ive Sunday school teaching through this unerring instinct. 
To be a “mixer,” the man (for a man it should be) must be 
with the boy more often and in more vital a place and 
moment than in the class on Sunday. To make the lesson 
“interesting,” the teacher must not only know the Bible but 
he must know boy-life. Only as the man enters the everyday 
out-of-door activities of the boy, will he fulfill these demands. 

Here the Boy Scout movement seems to be ideal, for it 
brings the Scout leader into close touch with everyday boy- 
life and gives him an unequaled opportunity to become a 
leader in the real, vital activities of the lad, and to study boy 
nature at first hand. The Sunday school teacher becoming a 
Scout Master and the class becoming a patrol of Scouts make 
these conditions possible and add zest to the classwork itself 
without any additional grouping. The leader in the Bible 
study should also be the Scout leader for his group. 

Next to leadership and inseparable from it, the boy na- 
ture demands action with tangible results. He wants more 
than mere book Bible teaching connected with his Sunday 
school life. Unconsciously, his nature is craving all-round 
development, just as Jesus, as an adolescent boy, “advanced 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
The religious development of an adolescent boy cannot be 
divorced from his play life, and his play life includes the 
moral and social, with the broadly educational. — 

The growing boy is right in expecting that the Sunday 
school shall have as broad and full a conception of religious 
education as that term implies. The whole wonderful, ex- 
panding life of the adolescent, as God ordained it should 
unfold, can be attained through nothing less than religious 
education. This is synonymous with all-round development, 
and this latter can not be reached without expression through 
intense activity, tending to definite results. 

The Boy Scout scheme of work—scoutcraft, as it is 
termed—makes a schedule of activities, combining play and 
work, easily possible for Sunday school leaders, and fur- 
nishes, if properly guided, an opportunity for unlimited ex- 
pression. The variety of activities composing Scoutcraft, and 
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the fact that they are all virile, out-of-docr things to accom- 
plish, affords an inexhaustible field from which a teacher can 
choose. Camping, games, nature study, tracking. first aid, 
woodcraft—the mere naming of these attracts the attention 
of the boy. They spell recreative education, and with the 
right leader imply the religious, for the religious life of the 
boy is inseparable from the moral and physical. 

Beside leadership and purposeful activity, the boys from 
twelve to sixteen years of age demand grouping by them- 
selves. The rich red blood of manhood is beginning to surge 
through the veins of the boys; they have great ambitions and 
high ideals, and recognize instinctively their difference from 
the boys under twelve years. The average Sunday school is 
“geared” to suit the pupil of average age, and must be so 
unless logical grouping is made. When two-thirds of the 
school are girls and the average of the boys is nine to twelve 
years, the “gear,” obviously, is not suited to the adolescent 
“speed.” The songs sung, the entertainments, the general 
exercises, are apt to seem childish to him unless great care 
is exercised. The older boy wants to be away from the “kids” 
and the girls. Who is going to blame him? 

Any plan of work which will bring these boys together, 
not only as a class group, but as an entire school group, is 
well worth study and experimentation. The Boy Scout troop, 
composed of three or more patrols of a dozen boys each, offers 
opportunity and purpose for such a gathering, and a basis of 
operation. Only boys over twelve years of age can become 
Scouts and this is thoroughly recognized now by all boys. 
When a Scout patrol is mentioned, no one connects with it 
any but live young “men in the making.” Such a grouping, 
with such a sentiment, for the mid-week activities of the Sun- 
day school (may such activities become the rule instead of 
the exception), if not for a part of the Sunday work itself, 
will mean much toward the attendance of the older boy. This 
is a principle to be recognized whether the Scout movement 
will or will not be an aid. A Boys’ Department of the Sun- 
day school is a growing demand and must come. 

The adolescent boy asks in no uncertain tones for a pro- 
gressive scheme of work in connection with the Sunday 
school. In reply to a direct question he complains that there 
seems to be an endless round of routine, never reaching a 
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definite end. To his eager nature, craving achievement, 
there is apparently no plan of promotion. He looks to pro- 
motion in the public school; he covets the more important 
positions on his athletic team and knows that by hard effort 
he can get from right field to first base, if he has it in him. 
This desire for progression in every walk of life is thoroughly 
American and should be catered to in our Sunday school 
plans of work, as in athletics or business. 

The Boy Scout movement teaches us a great lesson here, 
and its adaptability to the plans for boys’ work in all con- 
structive agencies should help the Sunday school to offer 
the older boy a scheme of activity which holds always some- 
thing ahead, demanding the best that is in him. The Boy 
Scout Manual will show even a superficial reader that the 
system of promotion and awards in Scoutcraft is admirable. 
Beside tenderfoot, Scout of the second degree, and Scout of 
the first degree, there is a splendid list of merit awards for 
which the first class Scout may strive. A boy of fourteen dis- 
dains an easy task where his interests are involved. Is it pos- 
sible that the average Sunday school schedule of activitiesis too 
easy as well as too monotonous for the ambitious, ever vary- 
ing, excitement-loving, adolescent lad? 

An inner prompting to altruistic service is inherent in 
adolescent boy-nature. It is the divine in him asserting itself 
and groping for Christlike expression. The older boy, deep 
down in his soul, is seeking opportunity for such expression, 
but hardly understands the impulse back of his groping. He 
does not understand that the unfolding sex life and the social 
consciousness are impelling him to generous action. A lack 
of opportunity and encouragement to help others may early 
stifle this God-given element in the boy’s life. Our Sunday 
schools cannot overestimate this characteristic of the boy. It 
is not sufficient merely to teach the beauty of altruistic serv- 
ice in lesson and talk; the boy must be given worth-while 
avenues of expression, brought to his attention in the most 
natural way. No other one thing is more essential to char- 
acter-building, and in connection with nothing else other than 
the Bible and Christian leadership, can this quality be so well 
developed. But no amount of mere Bible facts will take the 
place of service. 
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Sunday school leaders have been looking for ways 
through which to emphasize service among boys and are find- 
ing now in the Scout movement something distinctly encour- 
aging. The genius of the Boy Scout movement is “helpful- 
ness toward others at all times” and is expressed in the “good 
turn daily.” Scoutcraft educates a boy along such varied 
practical lines that he finds many more opportunities to “do 
a good turn” than does the average boy. Besides this, his 
pledge—“upon my honor I shall try my best to be helpful to 
others at all times”—is a constant incitement to thoughtful- 
ness and watchfulness. 

The Scout movement incorporated into the Sunday school 
groupings of older boys is proving to be a great stimulation 
to altruistic service and is also opening up ways to keep boys 
busy doing good deeds. Care must be taken, of course, that 
there be no forced action. The nature of the boy and the 
good judgment of the leader must be relied upon. 

One other demand of the older boy needs to be men- 
tioned. He asks that men be present in the Sunday school. 
If they are not there, he stays away, as the enrollment of 
adolescent boys in many schools indicates. Not until virile 
young men—fathers, older brothers, friends—enroll in Bible 
study and service in the church and Sunday school may we 
with reason expect the fifteen-year-old boy to be attracted 
to and remain in the Bible school. When this “man in the 
beginning” can look over the heads of the crowd of “small 
fry”—“kids and girls,” he disdainfully terms them—and sees 
beyond, in that other room, a group of strong, earnest men 
studying the Word of God; when he can see virile men serv- 
ing in the school; then, and then only, is he going to be inter- 
ested. He will then “be among his own kind,” as he feels it. 
Perhaps one of the greatest by-products of the Boy Scout 
movement will be young men attracted to the church because 
of a definite and interesting line of work which the church 
can furnish them, the work of the Scout Master. This result 
is already being attained in many churches. 

Some one is heard to say that the Church is not designed 
to take up the all-around development of the boy; that the 
recreative and educational life of the boy must be turned 
over to other institutions. There is but one answer to give 
to such a statement: if the Church does not recognize that 
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the play life, the social life, the spiritual life of the adolescent 
boy are all one to be developed symmetrically, then the 
Church will not have the older boy to work with at all, even 
in the so-called religious life. It is simply a matter of choice. 
There is no room for argument, as every thinking boys’ 
worker in the land will substantiate. Let us use every worthy 
means and new device, if there be value in it, to secure the 
religious education of our boys. 

So much for the application of the Boy. Scout movement 
to the church plan. We presuppose some acquaintance with 
Scoutcraft, but in closing a summary of the purposes of the 
movement should be given. The movement is not an inde- 
pendent organization to parallel or rival any existing agency. 
It is intended to be rather a force, a method of work, to sup- 
plement such constructive institutions as the Church. The 
best plan of promotion is recognized to be in connection with 
the church, playground, Y. M. C. A., and kindred organiza- 
tions. This intent and spirit puts the Scout movement at the 
disposal of any agency working with boys, and its value will 
be in its becoming an integral part of the organization of 
such an institution. 

There is no reason why church men should complain 
of the slight military element in Scouting. The old Boys’ 
Brigade which, has served its day, and which the Scout move- 
ment is fast superseding,; was vastly more military in its na- 
ture and did not have the great variety of educational fea- 
tures which the Scout movement has. The movement in 
America is a recreative-educational scheme, progressively 
arranged to accomplish results in a truly scientific, yet at- 
tractive manner. Its genius is out-of-door life to bring the 
plastic youth into touch with God’s handiwork, and through 
a careful system of ideas and practice, to teach him to observe 
and reverence nature. 

The Boy Scout movement is not designed as a religious 
organization to teach any doctrine or creed, but is left pur- 
posely pliable so that it may be adapted to any religious faith 
as a supplementary force in work with boys. However, its 
first great pledge recognizes the spiritual. This pledge 
reads: “Upon my honor I shall try my best to do my duty 
to God and my country and to obey the Scout law.” The law 
includes this statement: A Scout is reverent toward God. 
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The Boy Scouts of America, now thoroughly organized 
as a movement for character-building among adolescent boys, 
is at the disposal of the Christian Church. Is the Church go- 
ing to take advantage of a force which offers great possibili- 
ties, or is it to leave to other non-religious agencies the util- 
izing of Scoutcraft with all its attractiveness for the boy? 
Likewise, the Boy Scout movement needs the Church. Only 
when the churches throughout the land take up and promote 
Scouting, will the movement grow as it should in quality and 
extent. Any force dealing with boys must have the religious 
ideal, and the Boy Scout movement is no exception. The 
church and the school are the only agencies dealing with the 
boy, which are found in every community. The school can not 
easily promote Scouting, so it is through the Church that 
Scoutcraft is to reach the thousands of little towns and ham- 
lets where often the greatest need of boys’ work exists. 





RAISING THE STANDARDS OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


HERBERT F. Evans, Ph. D. 
Director of Religious Education, Second Baptist 
Church, St. Louis. 


1. In Relation to the Church. 

The Sunday school should be supported by the Church. 
If the church uses the budget plan, the Sunday school should 
have a generous place. Surely the education of the future 
church is as important as the aesthetic enjoyment afforded 
by the salaried quartet of the prosperous city church. Yet 
it is doubtful whether the average city church is willing to 
pay one-fourth as much for the maintenance of its educa- 
tional work as for its choir. The strange blindness of such an 
attitude on the part of those who hold the purse-strings as- 
tonishes one when he considers that the same neglected Sun- 
day school furnishes eighty-five per cent of the total in- 
crease to church membership. 

Yet this is a low basis on which to justify a higher stand- 
ard in the church in its relation to the Sunday school. “The 
child in the midst” in the thought of Jesus, has been pushed 
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to one side by the Church. Happy will be the day when the 
Church will regard it as wise, really to put time, money and 
faith into preventive work. A thoroughly evangelized and 
trained child is much more to be trusted with the responsi- 
bilities of adult life than the street waif to whom the average 
city mission Sunday school is a dismal place. An adequate 
policy for religious education on the part of the Christian 
Church will do more than any other single agency for the 
prevention of crime and of the destruction of youth. 

A wide awake church which realizes its responsibility 
will have a Board of Education which will be directly inter- 
ested in developing to a maximum the efficiency of the 
Church for religious education. 


2. By Providing Trained Leadership. 

The church which faces honestly the problem of youth, 
will, if it can afford to do so, have a director of Religious 
Education in charge of so important a work. For the smaller 
schools there is developing a leadership in denominational 
circles, which ought to be helpful to the teachers and pupils. 
Remarkable as has been the development of the Sunday 
school under voluntary leadership, an era of greater thor- 
oughness and efficiency is dawning for the church which 
places its educational work in the hands of a trained director 
and supports him in his plans to render more efficient the 
work of religious education. Many a church which feels it 
cannot afford additional expense, will find that a trained 
director will be a constant stimulus and will add not only to 
the efficiency of the church, but also, in the course of years, 
to its actual strength, financial and otherwise. 


3. In Respect to the Physical Conditions of Teaching. 

The time is past when a church can afford to erect a 
building with the Sunday school consigned to a dark and 
damp basement. The visitor to St. Louis will find some of 
the finest public school buildings in America. These struc- 
tures, with their ready admission of sunshine, their generous 
supply of fresh air, their splendid equipment and their trained 
teachers, are the concrete judgment that it pays to make the 
physical surroundings of secular education healthful and 
pleasant. Yet how may parents ask about the physical sur- 
roundings of the Sunday school hour? The typical absence 
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of many essential means of making the teaching effective 
arouses no comment. Maps, blackboards, sand-tables, note 
books, are all found effective in public school teaching. Yet 
how many Sunday schools have these material aids to the ac- 
complishment of the most important task of mankind, the 
interpretation of God to the coming generation and the train- 
ing of the character of youth in desirable channels? 


4. By Improving the Curriculum. 

Apparent progress has been more in evidence in the im- 
provement of the curriculum than in any other department 
of the Sunday school. Recent years of rapid development 
have shown to thoughtful minds how little we know about 
religious instruction. The situation challenges consecrated, 
open minds to study and laboratory activity, so that out of 
countless tested experiments there may be evolved a more 
efficient curriculum. At the present time the eclectic course of 
study is undoubtedly the best. There is no series which is uni- 
formly good. The trained worker in religious education will 
seek the best wherever he can find it. Sometimes it cannot be 
found. For instance, where is the satisfactory course for a 
fourth-grade child? 

The curriculum should be constructed not on the basis of 
acquainting the pupil with a given literature, Biblical or other- 
wise, but, despite its familiarity, on the basis of the needs of 
the growing child. Thus a knowledge of genetic psychology 
is absolutely essential to the development of a correct and 
effective course of study. 


5. Through Increasing the Efficiency of Teachers. 

However excellent the curriculum, it will be limited by the 
efficiency of the teacher. This is illustrated often through the 
success or non-success of different teachers with the same 
course under the same teaching conditions. The standard of 
teachers needs to be raised in three respects: First, knowledge 
of the subject taught; second, knowledge of the method of 
teaching that subject, and knowledge of the mental and phys- 
ical life of the pupils before him, and third, a higher standard 
of personality, one which reflects more perfectly the Christ 
standard. The increased knowledge of the subject taught must 
come through study on the part of the teacher. Looking for- 
ward ten or fifteen years, there is an element of hope in the 
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fact that a better course of study throughout the school will in 
itself train the future teacher on the knowledge side. 

The training in method is well nigh insoluble in busy city 
life. The element of hope here lies in the probable fact that 
with a marked improvement in the character of the course of 
study, the services of a larger share of the half million of 
trained public teachers may be available for the work of re- 
ligious education. The co-ordination of the work of the public 
with the Sunday school which would thus result, would be 
invaluable. With a better curriculum the Sunday school will 
be able also to command the services of the even larger num- 
ber of college graduates who may be found in every com- 
munity and all too often outside the Sunday school. Thus 
it can be seen that there are encouraging possibilities at our 
very door in raising the standard in the matter of a higher 
grade of teachers. I would not minimize for a moment the 
services of those consecrated workers who, all over our land, 
are now doing the work of teaching. The best of them are 
conscious of their need and are improving every opportunity 
for adding to their efficiency. 


6. In Expressional Activity. ! 


The Sunday school of the future must have a consciously 
higher standard in the matter of developing the desired reac- 
tion to the teachings of the class room. The use of written 
work, pasting, sketching or the hunting through magazines for 
pictures to illustrate lesson books, is desirable in its way, but 
the crying need of today’s Sunday school work is the develop- 
ment of some real forms of expression. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is a good verse to commit to memory. 
It is even well to color it beautifully and start it off with an 
embossed or illuminated capital, but a kindness done to an- 
other, a widening of the heart life to include an unfortunate 
family which needs clothes or food or to be remembered with 
the daintily tied Christmas package, is a more genuine reaction 
from this Biblical teaching. That religious educational plan 
is to be praised which, through the years, succeeds in arousing 
the interest of the growing pupil in the needs of those about 
him who are less fortunate, to crush out the evil in society 
and to help create a wholesome environment somewhat akin 
to the spirit of Jesus, the Master. 
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7. In Worship. 

The Sunday school in one respect sadly needs improve- 
ment. The standard needs to be raised in respect to worship. 
It is probable that in many quarters the idea of worship in 
a Sunday school would cause genuine surprise. The opening 
“exercises,” as they are fittingly called, must be lively, cheery, 
and varied. Nothing must be done which might fail to be an 
arouser of enthusiasm. The successful business booster is 
often regarded as a most successful Sunday school superin- 
tendent. So a hymn, book is selected with lively songs. The 
music may be execrable. The world is not overflowing with 
good religious music. The words may be meaningless, but, if 
the pupils “take hold” and make a noise, even though toes are 
restless under the seats as they keep time to dance music, it is 
a success. 

The thought that there is a proper approach to God for 
the child of seven, another for the rapidly changing youth of 
twelve, and still another for the high school graduate of 
eighteen or nineteen, or the young man in college or business 
does not enter into the mind of the busy merchant who man- 
ages his Sunday school as he does his business. It is so fine 
to see a great crowd, even though the infant is restless or the 
sixteen-year-old lass disappears with startling frequency! 

That Sunday school superintendent is living up to his 
opportunity, who reverently seeks to conduct the worship. of 
his school in such a way that with song and prayer and 
response the pupils come to know God and worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. Here is the opportunity of the superin- 
tendent whose old task of reviewing the lesson in five minutes 
has been taken from him by the graded lessons. Let him apply 
the test of efficiency to the conduct of the worship of the 
school. Beautiful responses, special music, the best hymns, 
prayers suited to the mental development of the children or 
youth, are as worthy of study and careful preparation as any 
review of five minutes’ duration. Let the teacher do the teach- 
ing and the superintendent direct the worship. 

8. By Enlarging the Function of the School. 

The time must soon come when the Church school will 
undertake to do vastly more for its members than a half hour 
of worship or “opening exercises”—as the ideal may happen 
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to be in that respect,—and another thirty minutes of hasty or 
superficial Bible study. The time must be lengthened to in- 
clude more genuine study and this study may properly include 
the history of God’s relations to the Christian Church after 
as well as during the time of the book of Acts. 

Means of expressing the Gospel spirit in social activity will 
increasingly become a part of the work of the school. The 
activities of the school will reach out into child life and seek 
to satisfy, or cause to be satisfied, any normal need of the 
school child life. The gymnasium is not a mere drawing card 
for a given church. It has a legitimate function to perform in 
building the body which is the temple of the Spirit of God. 

The clubs which are more and more frequent in our Sun- 
day schools seek to satisfy the normal need of growing youth. 
Whatever service can be performed to encourage the growth 
of a Christ-like personality is a legitimate activity in which a 
Sunday school may well be interested. 


9. In Developing a Sense of Loyalty to Jesus. 

Whatever we do, let us be careful not to get away from the 
thought of loyalty to the Person who, above everyone else, has 
revealed to us all that is beautiful and desirable in the world 
of character. We should seek to plant in the hearts of those 
entrusted to our school, an abiding love for Jesus, the Person, 
rather than an admiration for His teachings only. 





DENOMINATIONAL COMMISSIONS ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


One after another the great denominations of the Church 
are appointing special bodies to study their present plans and 
to lay out co-ordinated, practical schemes for their future 
work. We give below the organizations of a number of these 
commissions with official statements of their work: 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Official Title: The General Board of Religious Education 


(of the Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Date of Organization: Begun October, 1910; completed 


January, 1912. 
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Statement of Purpose: “The unification and development 
of the Church’s work of religious instruction, as carried on by 
the primary and secondary schools under the auspices of the 
Church, especially through the Sunday school.” 

Reports and Publications: None yet issued. Press account 
of organization meeting to be found in lines Living Church for 
February 3, 1912. 

Secretary: Rev. Charles S. naa 1532 Park Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

Official Title: National Council Committee on Religious 
Education. 

Date of Organization: Appointed by National Council, 
October 19, 1904; resulting from report of Committee on Bet- 
ter Sunday School Instruction, appointed by National Council, 
October 17, 1901. 

Statement of Purpose: “To take into consideration all 
questions relating to the interests of religious education in our 
churches, and, so far as may be feasible, to give practical 
form to its conclusions.” 

Reports and Publications: Report to National Council of 
Congregational Churches, October 11, 1910. Published in Min- 
utes of National Council, 1910. 

Secretary: No secretary except as appointed by commit- 
tee. Chairman for Triennial, 1910-1913, Professor Edward 
I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 

Official Title: Commission on Religious and Moral Edu- 
cation. 

Date of Organization: In 1909 two commissions ap- 
pointed: “On Religious Education” and “On the Co-ordination 
of Educational Agencies in the Local Church.” In 1911, “Com- 
mission on Religious and Moral Education” appointed. 

Statement of Purpose: “Investigating the character and 
adaptability of all the educational courses now claiming the 
favor and patronage of the churches; and, as far as possible, 
to co-ordinate, harmonize and unify them, or ultimately reject 
them; or to project other courses which may supplement them, 
so as to perfect a consistent scheme of courses for the symmet- 
rical development of the local church.” 
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Reports.and Publications: Reported to Northern Baptist 
Convention at Chicago, 1910, in pamphlet; to Convention at 
Portland, 1911, in Minutes of the Convention. Bulletin to be 
issued in 1912. 

Corresponding Officer: Prof. Ira M. Price, The University 
of Chicago. 

SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 

Official Title: Sabbath School Board of the Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference. 

Date of Organization: 1872. 

Statement of Purpose: “To promote the study of the 
Bible; to promote the organization of schools and societies 
for the study of the Bible, and to print and circulate such 
books, tracts and periodicals as may facilitate and promote 
the study of the Bible.” 

Reports and Publications: Annual reports published in 
the “Year Book of the Seventh Day Baptists.” Periodicals: 
“The Helping Hand in Bible School Work” ; “The Junior Quar- 
terly” ; “The Sabbath Visitor,” published by the American Sab- 
bath Tract Society, Plainfield, N. J. 

+ ne: Edward E. Whitford, 523 West 151st St. New 
ork. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Official Title: Special Committee of the General As- 
sembly on Religious Education. 

Date of Organization: Committee appointed May, 1908. 

Statement of Purpose. “To study the whole problem of 
education of the children and youth in our denomination in 
religion and morals, through all of the educational agencies 
of the Church.” 

Reports and Publications: The Committee has reported 
to the General Assembly in May, 1909, 1910, 1911, and these 
reports have been published in the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. for those 


years. 
Chairman of' Committee: Rev. George B. Stewart, LL. D. 


Auburn, New York. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Official Title: A Board of Education, together with a Uni- 
versity Senate, which jointly have in charge the supervision of 
all the religious educational work of the church, exclusive 
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of Sunday-school instruction, which is under the supervision 
of the Board of Sunday Schools 

Date of Organization: The present Board of Sunday 
schools was preceded by the Sunday School Union, organized 
as early as 1840. . 

Statement of Purpose: The Board under the present dis- 
ciplinary provision is appointed for the special purpose of 
promoting moral and religious instruction and Bible knowl- 
edge among our people. While this Board has never under- 
taken the construction of independent courses of study for 
the Sunday school, no one questions the right and authority 
of the Board so to do. 

Reports and Publications: Methodist Discipline, 1908, pp. 
267-280. Annual Report of the Board. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. David G. Downey, 14 
West Washington St., Chicago. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL. 


Official Title: The Central School Board, consisting of 
three, members, with corresponding committees in most of the 
nineteen districts into which territory is divided for purposes 
of administration, and the Central Sunday School Board, con- 
sisting of five members, i. e., the usual executive officers, a 
secretary of organization, and a superintendent of teacher- 
training, with corresponding committees in each of the nine- 
teen districts. 

Date of Organization: Central School Board, 1886, Cen- 
tral Sunday School Board, 1894. 

Statement of Purpose: The Central School Board was 
organized for the purpose of stimulating and supervising 
week-day religious instruction in the churches; the Central 
Sunday school Board has charge of all Sunday school work. 
The editorial work on lesson helps and periodicals is not sub- 
ject to the Board, but co-ordinate. 

Reports and Publications: The publications of both 
Boards confine themselves to the required annual reports to 
the District conferences, which call attention to the needs of 
the work and outline methods and lines of progress. 

Secretary: Of the Central School Board, Prof. J. F. Dink- 
meyer, St. Charles, Mo. Of the Central Sunday School Board, 
Rev. H. F. Frigge, 1228 E. Breckenridge St., Louisville, Ky. 




















HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


Twenty-five States are represented in a crusade which the 
lawmakers and school authorities of the country are waging 
against the high-school fraternity, according to a report which 
has just been issued for free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Of these, thirteen states have passed 
legislative enactments hostile to the secret orders, while the 
school boards of important cities in the other twelve states 
have adopted like measures within their own jurisdiction. 

All States having laws on the subject provide a penalty 
of suspension or expulsion from school for all those who join 
these orders. The most drastic laws were passed by Iowa, 
Minnesota and Nebraska, whose legislatures made it a misde- 
meanor for anyone even to solicit members to these organiza- 
tions. Michigan and Ohio made it a misdemeanor for a school 
officer to fail or refuse to carry out the anti-high-school fra- 
ternity law. Other States which prohibit these orders are 
California, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Oregon, and Ver- 
mont. Massachusetts empowers the Boston School Committee 
to deal with the secret-society problem in its own way, while 
Washington gives the same latitude to the school boards of 
its larger cities. 

The more important cities whose school boards have 
passed regulations restricting or forbidding high-school fra- 
ternities, are Denver, Meriden, Chicago, Covington, New Or- 
leans, Lowell, Waltham, Worcester, Kansas City, Mo., St. 
Joseph, Butte, Oklahoma City, Reading, Salt Lake City, Madi- 
son, Milwaukee, Racine, and Superior. The commonest pen- 
alties are suspension, expulsion, or debarment from school 
athletic or other teams. 

The United States Bureau of Education’s report also 
cites some of the more important court decisions, every one 
of which upholds the school authorities in dealing rigorously 
with the high school fraternity, on the ground that the meas- 
ures so taken are authorized as a part of the school board’s 
discretionary powers. Most courts cited, however, will not 
allow the offending pupils to be barred from classroom exer- 
cises, although they can be barred from participating in all 
athletic or other contests. 
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“The high school secret society will very likely never win 
such a place in the American educational system as that now 
occupied by the college fraternity,” said William R. Hood, 
of the Education Bureau’s Division of School Administration, 
“There is no such need for a high-school fraternity; indeed 
among its most insistent opponents are many college fraternity 
men. It is interesting and possibly signficant, that the move- 
ment to extirpate the fraternity activity from high-school life 
had its origin and still finds its greatest strength in the West 
and Middle West.” 





NOTES 


The sixth annual meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 
5th to 8th. The principal topic will be Rural Recreation. 





The preliminary program of the second International 
Moral Education Congress is now ready. 

The Congress meets at The Hague on August 22nd to 
27th. Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the secretary’s office, Hague Bilderdijkstraat 78, or circulars 
will be sent on application to the office of the R. E. A. 





President Henry S. Pritchett in the sixth annual report of 
the Carnegie Foundation calls especial attention on pages 99 
to 103 to progress “in Religious Education” in the Universities 
and colleges. After discussing the significant changes in the 
attitude of the educated people to religion, particularly, on 
one hand the passing of “the bitterness that characterized the 
discussion of dogma” and on the other the recognition of 
the essential place of the spiritual in life, he says: 

“Along with this subsidence of old acrimonious discussions there 
has grown up a genuine conviction among educated men that religious 
teaching must have a place in college instruction. It seems an intol- 


erable incongruity that a boy should go through the four years of his 
college course without receiving anywhere in its curriculum any touch 
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of those deeper, underlying, spiritual truths that humanity has gained 
after so many centuries of travail. 

“The result of these two movements, the one of a negative sort, 
the other of a positive sort, is that many unsectarian colleges, and in 
a considerable number of cases, colleges that are supported and con- 
trolled by the States, have inaugurated simple and wholesome courses of 
religious instruction, and a still larger number of such institutions are 
asking themselves the question,—Why is it not possible to teach relig- 
ion in a college in such manner as to deal with its fundamental truths 
without offending the specific and special views of any body of men? 
After all, the faith in God and in His governance and in human com- 
munion with Him, the idea of the life of righteousness and of service 
and of unselfishness, that are the foundation of all religions, involve 
no denominational or sectarian questions. Why is it not possible for 
any institution—for a state university, for example—to conduct a 
course of religious instruction for its own students that should set 
forth these fundamental spiritual truths? 


“The answer to this question is not simple, and any state uni- 
versity that inaugurated such a formal course of simple religious in- 
struction would probably become the target for severe criticism, most 
of it, unfortunately, from members of religious denominations. One 
has to distinguish always between the religion for which a body of 
men stands and the organization which undertakes to advance that 
religion. Religious organizations share the weakness of all other 
human organizations, and the difficulty of maintaining such a religious 
course of instruction in an educational institution arises largely out of 
the suspicious attitude of the religious organizations toward one an- 
other. The Protestant is not willing that his child should learn these 
fundamental truths from a Catholic; the Catholic is unwilling that his 
child should learn them from a Protestant; the Jew does not wish his 
child to learn from either. Most people, apparently, would prefer no 
religious instruction rather than to have that religious instruction im- 
parted by a member of some other religious body. 

“While it seems likely, therefore, that the introduction of formal 
religious instruction will come somewhat slowly in many colleges and 
universities, the way for it seems clearer to-day than ever before, not 
only from the more hospitable attitude of the colleges themselves, but 
also on account of the general subsidence of sectarian bitterness. Edu- 
cation in religion apart from general education is based somewhat upon 
the idea that education may be treated like a bundle of fagots, from 
which one labeled “religion” may be taken and treated separately with- 
out any fundamental relationship existing between it and the others. 
Education is a single process and moral and religious instruction must 
accompany other instruction, and the schools and colleges are per- 
haps slowly, but none the less sincerely, attempting to accomplish this 
end. It will go forward in such proportion as the religious bodies 
themselves can bring their support to religious teaching as distin- 
guished from denominational teaching.” 
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Reed College at Portland, Ore., will open September 23d, 
on an endowment of about three million dollars, in the build- 
ings now under construction on its campus of eighty-six acres. 

Among the distinctive features of the new college, the 
most notable are its emphasis on scholarship and its subor- 
dination of extraneous activities through the elimination of 
fraternities, sororities and intercollegiate athletics. Out-of- 
door athletics are to be encouraged for all students, solely in 
the interests of their health and recreation. 





A new national school established by Colombia includes 
in its curriculum a two-hour course in good manners. 





In The Christian Register, of Boston, recently appeared an 
article by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot on “Why the Sunday school 
avoids the teaching of religion.” This, has been re-printed in 
pamphlet form. It deals with one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of the modern school. 





The Religious Education Association, agreeable to its cus- 
tom of the past four or five years, will hold a special Confer- 
ence at the annual Convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This meeting is held at the invitation of the N. E. A. 
and takes place on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 10th. 
Among those who have promised to speak are President 
Henry Churchill King, Professor Clyde W. Votaw, Professor 
Frank C. Sharp, Dean William C. Bagley, and General Sec- 
retary of the Association. 

At the same time, during the days of July 8th and 9th, 
there will be held a Conference of the officers of the R. E. A., 
meeting in Chicago at the headquarters of the Association. All 
the officers are entitled to attend. Attention is called to the 
special railway rates afforded in connection with the N. E. A. 
Convention. 





The Southern Sociological Congress was held in Nashville, 
Tenn., May 7th to 10th, called by the Governor of the State 
of Tennessee, to consider the peculiar social problems of the 
South. Social workers gathered from all parts of the country 
in a most interesting program in which the relations of the 
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Chuch and religious agencies to social life was clearly recog- 
nized. The General Secretary of the R. E. A. gave an evening 
address on Public Education and Social Service. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America is to be held in Cleveland, June 
5th to 8th with “Rural Recreation” as the principal theme. 





President F. W. Hinitt, Ph.D., Central University of Ken- 
tucky, has prepared a study which is published by the Central 
University at Danville, Kentucky, on “Protestant and Catholic 
Criticism of the Carnegie Foundation.” Any who have been 
interested in the allegations concerning anti-religious tenden- 
cies or purposes of the Carnegie Foundation plan should by 
all means obtain this pamphlet. It is a fair answer to the 
criticisms which have been made. 





Dean Shailer Mathews’ paper at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion is published in the American Journal of Theology for 
April under the title of “Vocational Efficiency and the Theo- 
logical Curriculum.” 





Anniversary week of the Theological Seminary at Col- 
gate University gives two days to an “Institute of Religious 
Education,” with lectures and addresses by Rev. Franklin W. 
Elmer and Rev. William H. Boocock. 





The broader service of the R. E. A. is suggested in the fact 
that within one week the General Secretary has delivered ad- 
dresses on Religious Education at the general gatherings of the 
following denominations: ‘ Unitarian, Disciples, Congrega- 
tional and Northern Baptist Convention. 





The second International Moral Education Congress is to 
be held at the The Hague, August 22nd to 27th. The program 
includes papers from all the civilized countries. 








A COURSE IN GOOD WILL 





In the lower grades of public schools, according to a mon- 
ograph recently issued by the Bureau of Education, the child 
should be trained in habits of forbearance, consideration, gen- 
tleness and self-control, while in the later grades emphasis 
should be laid upon the principles of the world peace move- 
ment. 

Thus, in the first grade the child learns the treatment he 
should give his companions and pets. The second grade deals 
with home life; the third, with school and play time, while 
the fourth takes up the home town or city. In grade five the 
course broadens to include a consideration of the whole coun- 
try; in the sixth the child takes up good citizenship; in the 
seventh he studies the world family, and in the last he learns 
what the larger patriotism means. A complete outline of 
topics is contained in the Bureau of Education’s pamphlet. 

In this way the child grows up in the understanding that 
the good will which he must show his friends and parents 
should also be extended to all the inhabitants of the earth. He 
begins by learning that he must be kind to animals and play- 
mates because he is in constant relations with them; then he 
comes to understand that this nation should be at peace with 
all others, because all nations are interdependent; and this 
finally leads to the last topic in the whole long course—the 
united world. 
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NEW BOOKS 


i. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Angell, James R., Chapters from Modern Psychology. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., $1.35 net.) Highly valuable and suggestive to all inter- 
ested in psychology from the religious viewpoint. 

Stratton, George M., The Psychology of the Religious Life. (George 
Allen & Co., $2.85 net.) An important and careful work, materials 
gathered widely from historical and ethnic sources; indispensable 
to the student. (A fuller notice will follow.) 

Thornton, Edwin W., Common Sense. (Standard Publishing Co.) 
Rather better than the material hitherto offered for training classes 
in a cheap form. 

Wright, W. Arter, The Moral Condition and Development of the Child. 
(Eaton & Mains, 75c net.) On conversion and culture. A treat- 
ment highly interesting, to be commended to teachers and parents. 

Begbie, Harold, Other Sheep. (George H. Doran Co., $1.25 net.) Stud- 
ies in the psychology of conversion on the foreign mission field. 

Vedder, Henry C., Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus. (The Macmillan 
Co., $1.50 net.) On historical study of socialism and social the- 
ories with a comparison with the teachings of Jesus; realizes the 
present religious and social situation. 

Rishell, Charles W., The Child as God’s Child. (Eaton & Mains, 75c 
net.) 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont, A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral 
Education. (University of Chicago Press.) Every student should 
examine this thesis with care. Mr. Hart uncovers some rather 
common fallacies. 

Horne, Herman Harrell, Free Will and Human Responsibility. (The 
Macmillan Co., $1.50 net.) 

Clark, Henry W., Towards a Perfect Man. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 75c 
net.) 

Brown, Charles R., The Modern Man’s Religion. (The Pilgrim Press, 
$1.00 net.) 

Figgis, John Neville, The Gospel and Human Needs. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 20c net.) 

Ellis, Havelock, The Problem of Race-Regeneration. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co., 50c net.) 

Saleeby, C. W., Methods of Race-Regeneration. (Moffat, Yard & Co., 
50c net.) 


2. THE CHURCH. 


Hulbert, Henry Woodward, The Church and Her Children. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.00 net.) Miscellaneous practical papers on the 
religious life and relationships of the child, especially to the 
church. Good selection of prayers, hymns, etc. for children. 
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Holmes, John Haynes, The Revolutionary Function of the Modern 
Church. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) A striking answer to 
the question “What is the function of the present-day church.” 

Mathews, Shailer, Scientific Management in the Churches. (University 
of Chicago Press.) Applying efficiency tests to church organiza- 
tion. 

Hogue, R. W., The Call of the Ministry to Young Men. (Young Men’s 
Christian Association Press.) 


3. SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Palmer, Frank Herbert, Grading an Ungraded Sunday School. (Boston, 
Frank Herbert Palmer, 10c net.) A pamphlet describing the meth- 
od used in one Sunday school. 

Beatley, Clara Bancroft, Social Service for Young People in the Church 
School. (American Unitarian Association) Social Service Series, 
Bulletin No. 21. Every Sunday school worker should send for 
this practical guide book 

Foster, Eugene C., Starting to Teach. (Association Press.) 

McFarland, John T., Extra-Biblical Studies. (Eaton & Mains.) 

Wareing, Ernest Clyde, The Making of a Great Sunday School. (The 
Western Methodist Book Concern, 15c net.) 


4, BIBLE STUDY AND TEXT BOOKS. 


Wallis, Louis, Sociological Study of the Bible. (University of Chicago 
Press, $1.50 net.) A remarkable piece of work. An evolutionary 
study of social ideals in the Bible. 

Groscup, George E., Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of 
Christ with an Outline Harmony of the Gospels. (The Sunday 
School Times Co., $1.00 net.) 

Case, Shirley Jackson, The Historicily of Jesus. (University of Chicago 
Press, $1.50 net.) 

Spencer, F. Ernest, A Short Introduction to the Old Testament. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 90c net.) 

Smith, William Walter, The Studcnts Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. (The Sunday School Times Co., 75c net.) 

Kinglsey, M. E. and Palmer, F. H., Narrative Episodes from the Old 
Testament. (The Palmer Co.) 

Loomis, B. B., Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. (Eaton & Mains, 
40c. net.) 

Hayes, Charles H., Bible Lessons on Christian Duty. (The Young 
Churchman Co., 5c net.) 

Hayes, Charles H., Bible Lessons on Christian Duty, Teachers’ Helps. 
(The Young Churchman Co., 75c net.) 

Mumford, Edith E. R., The Life and Teaching of Jesus. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 50c net.) 

Strong, Sydney, & Strong, Anna L., Biographical Studies in the Bible. 
(The Pilgrim Press, 50c net.) Vol. I, Patriarchs and Pioneers. 
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Vol. Il, Prophets, Kings and Statesmen. (The Pilgrim Press, 50c 
net.) Vol. Ill, Master and Disciples. (The Pilgrim Press, 50c 
net.) 


5. SEX PROBLEMS. 


Chapman, Mrs. Woodallen, How Shail I Tell My Child? (Fleming Re- 
vell Co.) This and the two following are to be commended to 
parents. 

Bisseker, H., When a Boy Becomes a Man. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Hall, Winfield S., Instead of “Wild Oats.” (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Addams, Jane, A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. (The Macmil- 
millan Co., $1.00 net.) A stirring challenge. Sane and valuable 
to all concerned in our city problems. The best popular treatment 
of the city vice problem. 

Jordan, W. H., Our Brothers by the Wayside. (Eaton & Mains, 10c.) 

Lowry, E. B., Herself. (Forbes & Co., $1.00 net.) An excellent book 
for the young woman and the wife. One of the few to be com- 
mended. 


6. COLLEGE. 


Cooper, Clayton S., World Wide Bible Study. (Sunday School Times 
Co., $1.00 net.) 

Wilson, Calvin D., Working Ones’ Way Through College and Univer- 
sity. (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.00 net.) Tells just how it has been 
and is being done, with tables of expenses and plans of work. 


7. PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Cubberley, E. P., The Improvement of the Rural School. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 40c net.) Another of the highly valuable monographs 
in the Riverside Series. 

Berle, A. A., The School and the Home. (Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.00 net.) 
Deals with intensive training of child mind but seems to mistake 
this for education. 

Updegraff, Harlan, The Improvement of the Rural School. (American 
Unitarian Association, Social Service Series, Bulletin No. 19, free.) 

King, Irving, Social Aspects of Education. (The Macmillan Co., $1.60 
net.) Source material on the social life and activities of the pub- 
lic schools with a study of the theory of the social factors in 
education. Gathers much helpful data and gives good bibli- 
ographies. Good chapter on moral training. 

Barnett, P. A.. Common Sense in Education and Teaching. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.50 net.) 

Gulick, Luther H, Why 250,000 Children Quit School. (Reprinted from 
World’s Work, August, 1910.) 

King, Harry E., The Educational System of China as recently Recon- 
structed. (Government Printing Office.) 

Graves, Frank P., Great Educators of Three Centuries. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., $1.10 net.) A valuable addition to the author’s history of 

education. 
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Smith, William H., All the Children of All The People. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., $1.80 net.) A popular criticism of our public schools on 
the ground of their failure to recognize individual and personal 
inequalities and their subjection to classical studies. Whimsical 
but very suggestive. 


8. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Folsom, John D., Religious Education in the Home. (Eaton & Mains, 
75c net.) Simple and practical, good for the average parent, but 
seems to miss the problem of the modern home in our complex 
civilization. 

Macy, S. B., The Master Builders and The Army of God. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.25 net each.) Two excellent books on Bible and 
Church history for children. The Master Builders re-tells the 
story of the Acts of the Apostles with good illustrations in unusu- 
ally good style for children. The Army of God tells the story of 
Church during the first six centuries, and includes many good il- 
lustrations. 

Monroe, Paul, Syllabus Course in History and Principles of Education. 
(Macmillan, 25c net.) Especially valuable for references. 

Nutter, C. S. and Tillett, W. F., The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the 
Church. (Eaton & Mains, $2.00 net.) 

Richmond, Mary E., The Inter-Relation of Social Movements. Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 17. (American Unitarian Assn.) 

Earp, Edwin L., The Social Engineer. (Eaton & Mains, $1.50 net.) 

Willett, Herbert L., The Call of the Christ. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$1.00 net.) 

Thomas, I. L., Methodism and the Negro. (Eaton & Mains, $1.00 net.) 

Weatherford, W. D., Negro Life in the South. (Associated Press.) 

Main, Arthur E, Bible Studies on the Sabbath Question. (American 
Sabbath Tract Society.) 

Fiske, George W., Boy Life and Self-Government. (Associated Press.) 





IMPORTANT PERIODICAL ARTICLES. 


Pritchett, Henry S., Education and the Nation. Atlantic Monthly, 
April, 1912. 

Sharp, Frank Chapman, and Neumann, Henry. A course in moral edu- 
cation for the high school. This is especially worthy of very care- 
ful study by all interested in moral education in public schools. 
School Review, April, 1912. 

Smith, Theodate L. Some European institutions for the protection of 
motherhood and the prevention of infant mortality. Pedagogical 
Seminary, March, 1912. 

Davis, Jesse B. Vocational guidance. Educational Bi-Monthly, Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

Draper, Andrew S. Weaknesses in American universities. Educa- 
tional Review, March, 1912. 
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McKeever, William A. Relation of the schools to vocational training. 
Normal Instructor, March, 1912. 

McManis, John T. Indirect ethical instruction in high school. Educa- 
tional Bi-Monthly, February, 1912. 

Moore, J. Howard. Ethical education. Educational Bi-monthly, Febru- 
ary, 1912. (The) newspaper as childhood’s enemy. Survey Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

Palmer, Frank Herbert. Grading an ungraded Sunday school. Educa- 
tion, February, 1912. 

Thurston, Henry, F. New methods being tried at Gary, Ind., and many 
watching the results. Cook County School News, February, 1912. 

Wilm, Emil C. The moral and religious influence of colleges. Edu- 
cational Review, March, 1912. 

College of religion. Independent, March 14, 1912. 

Religious education. Independent, March 28, 1912. 

Moral training in the schools of Japan. Outlook, January 13, 1912. 

Johnson, H. Problem of an effective moral education in school; ex- 
periments in France. International Journal of Ethics, January, 
1912. 

Sadler, W. J. The problem of Sex instruction. Education, March 21, 
1912. 

Education and the state. School World, London, January, 1912. 

Stearns, Alfred E. Moral Standards in the schools. Education, May, 
1912. 

Luther, Flavel S. Moral Standards in the College. Education, May, 
1912. 

Call, Arthur D. The growth of the moral ideal. Education, May, 1912. 

Hoben, Allan. The Boys religious life. Biblical World, May, 1912. 





MEMBERS 


Religious Education Association 


Send in now the names of your friends to whom 
sample copies of the magazine, printed material 
regarding the Association and an invitation to 


membership may be sent. 























You are Invited to Become a Member 


a Membership in the Religious Education ‘aw 
Association will 


1. Entitle you to receive, without fur- 
ther charge, the valuable magazine, REuic- 
10US EpucaTION, issued bi-monthly. This 
contains the addresses delivered at the 
annual convention and many other arti- 
cles on methods and progress in religious 
education. 

2. Entitle you to use the Permanent 
Exhibit, consult the officers and co-operate 
with workers through the Departments 
and the Executive Office. 

3. Entitle you to a part in the Annual 
Conventions and the local Conferences. 

4, Bring you into the fellowship of the 
Association’s representative and inspiring 
membership and to enrollment in the 
official R. E. A. Directory. 

5. Give you a part in this remarkable 
modern movement for religious and moral 
education and in the privileges and bene- 
fits of this form of service. 

THESE ARE ONLY SOME OF THE 
RETURNS. 

The investment is but $3.00 per annum. 

Pastors, teachers, parents and all other 
religious workers who would do their best, 
eannot afford not to join The Religious 
Education Association. 

An application blank is on the reverse 
side of this sheet. 

Send your application and make remit- 
tance payable to 


The Religious Education Association 


332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Leal CHICAGO i! 
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IN CHICAGO 


Make the Headquarters of the R. E. A. your 
Headquarters. The Library is at your dis- 
posal, You will find it a comfortable place to 
rest and study. 

The privileges of the Library-Exhibit are 
free to all persons. 








The Religious Education Association 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














On Moral and Religious Education 


The Improvement of Religious Education 


422 pages - . . - - - net $1.00 
The Bible in Practical Life 

640 pages - - : - - net $1.00 
The Alma oof Religious Education 

525 pages - - - net $1.00 
The Materials of Religious Education 

350 pages - - - - net $1.00 
Education i National Character 

320 pages - - - - - - - net $1.00 


All foaua in cloth. 


May be ordered through your bookseller or direct from 
the Association. New members can obtain the five volumes 
at the reduced price of $3.50 for the complete set, carriage 
postpaid, when this amount accompanies their membership 
fee of $3.00. 


The Religious Education Association 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








The HARTFORD SCHOOL of RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theological seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried ak in all kinds of Christian 
service in church, Sunday-school, mission and settlement wor 

Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 

Demand for trained workers greater than supply. 

Address Dean E. H. Knight, Hartford, Conn. 
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HE quiet, unruffled, 


self-poised operator, 


Ri 


whose work is always on 
time—the one who 
shows no trace of 


“nerves” at the end of 
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ea 
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dmtaaked 


her day’s work—finds 
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in one of the salient featurés”of the Monarch 
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Typewriter her greatest aid to promptness 


and assurance against “3, 0’clock fatigue.” 


That feature is the 


See 


Monarch 
Light Touch 
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aces aK 


Let us demonstrate Monarch Light Touch 
and other Monarch features to you. 


pases 


Monarch Department 


af 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


“A 35 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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